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I dedicate this book 
to the memory of 
Wayne W. Montgomery 
who devoted his life 
to serving others. 


(Note) The poem “Simi” was written by Mrs. Brigham and read before 
the Simi Valley Womens Club many years ago. From the poem you 
will note that there is a theory that the name Simi may have come from 
the name of a Florentine family. There is little doubt in my mind that 
the name Simi was an abbreviation of the Indian word Shimiji or Shimee 
whichever way you want to spell it. Most of the Chumash Indians 
lived along the coast. Looking from there, whenever they saw the little 
white clouds over Simi Valley they would say Shimiji meaning the little 
white clouds usually seen over this region when the east wind blows. 

There is a railroad siding in Northern California called Simi. There 
is a winery there. This name may have come from the Florentine family 
by that name. 


bi so ae 


SIMI 


We know that a long, long time ago — 
Something like eighty years or so — 

The whole of the valley, and far toward the sea 
Then belong to an old Spanish Family 


And the adobe that they built, still stands, 

High up on the hills of the Tapo lands, 

That lie at the base of the coast Sierras; 

Here once was the home of the De la Guerras. 
With broad brimmed hats and bright bandanas, 
Whose house was open throughout the year 

To friends from far — for none were near, 
Whose fine old orchard with fruit abounds 

The only orchard for miles around; 

And the olive trees still grow on the hill, 

Near the old adobe, now decaying and still. 


But from fifty to eighty years ago, 

Life at the ranch had a happy glow, 

And dark eyed maidens were wooed and won, 
Where oaks cast their shade from the Southern sun; 
Or down by the stream, on a summer night, 

The lovers strolled in the soft moonlight, 

Singing in tones so low and clear 

The songs of love for the gods to hear. 


And far oer the valley that stretches below, 

Where the fine old oaks and the sycamores grow, 
The wild horses roamed in bands and droves, 
And were ruthlessly shot like coyotes or crows; 
The valley whose soil then was virgin land, 

And had never been tilled by human hand. 


Where the herdsman tended his sheep by day, 
And at evening wended his homeward way; 
And then with the dusk at the set of the sun, 
The ranch home drew them one by one; 

For the night times here were bright and gay, 


Helped by the wines from Camulos way 
That gave to the eyes a merry glance 

At picnic, barbecue or dance, 

And quickened the fingers that picked a lay, 
On the light guitar, in a Spanish way. 


But when the Americans began to appear, 

They gave up their holdings, some far, some near; 
Only keeping the old Tapo home to the last, 

And that left their hands some fifty years past, 

When out from the east a young student came, 

Fresh from his school, with a proud family name, 

For longing to be far away and apart, 

For his life was made sad with a sore broken heart. 


So he built him a home, high up in the crest, 

That always was known as the Humming Bird’s Nest, 
With fruit trees and flowers to give it some cheer, 

But never a woman, save helpers, was here. 

And with his field glass he sat day by day, 

Gazing on the valley, stretching far and away; 

For he now owned the sheep that were grazing below 
On this untilled land where the wild grasses grow. 


And then one by one, other settlers came; 

A syndicate formed, tried to give it some fame, 

With views of a river, and fish being caught; 

But the boats and the river and the fish came to naught. 
All life was hard in that far-distant day; 

Each thing that they had, came from long miles away; 
No stores, no railroads, no telephones then, 

And work was work, for all women and men. 


And such was Simi in that long, long ago, 

Simi, of the name we do not know; 

Whether from a Florentine family’s son, 

Or simply a Chumash Indian one, 

It matters not, for down through the years, 

On through the days of the old Pioneers, 

They have loved it, with scarce a desire to roam, 
Each one, who has called Simi Valley his home. 


— BY Miprep W. BricHamM 


FOREWORD 

Many of my friends have urged me to write down some of the 
things I have experienced during the more than fifty years that I have 
lived in the Simi Valley. They tell me that while these things seem 
unimportant now, they will be forgotten forever if not written down in 
a book which can be kept for posterity. I came to the valley in Novem- 
ber, 1907, and have lived here continuously ever since, even on the 
same ranch. In 1912 I married Ethel Ross, just after graduation from 
Stanford University and we built a new home that year. We are still 
living in the same house. We raised a family of four children. All 
attended our local schools and graduated from a Southern California 
University. Our Eldest Son is a minister, our second son a school super- 
intendent, our third son a doctor and our fourth child, a girl married 
a farmer. He is a very fine farmer and I have leased most of my farm 
to him. They have recently built a new home close to ours. Our boys 
and their families are all located in Southern California within easy driv- 
ing distance. In all we are blessed with eleven grandchildren, the 
eldest of them is now attending Redlands University. 

This is not an authentic history in that the dates when various 
things happened are only approximately correct. When dates are not 
written down and only come from memory it is impossible to guarantee 
their accuracy, however great pains have been taken to make them as 
accurate as possible. While I have lived near the center of the valley, 
I have farmed land at both ends so am thoroughly familiar with every 
part of the valley. 

This book is divided into the following parts, first a history of the 
valley as a whole followed by a history of each town. Of course the 
history of the valley as a whole and its first town was obtained from 
residents who settled here before I did and from books. All the rest 
of the book records events that I have personally witnessed. After the 
account of the five towns I have attempted to tell about many of the 
early ranches and subdivisions. Lastly I have a chapter on the pioneers 
who helped to make this valley what it is today. The book is illustrated 
with many old photographs which should help to make the book much 
more interesting. For information regarding the years before I came 
here fifty-three years ago I am indebted to Mrs. D. A. Cameron, 
Mr. Wayne Montgomery, and others. Much of the data given in this 
book was told to me by word of mouth. Therefore I cannot claim it to 
be exact in every case and if the critical eye of the reader reveals any 
incorrect statement we claim the license usually accorded poets and story 


tellers. 
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HISTORY 

Little is known about the Simi Valley prior to 1794 when it was 
granted to three brothers, Patricio, Janir and Miguel Pico by Governor 
Diego de Borica. This was way back in the days when this was Spanish 
territory. Later when Mexican territory Governor Alverado gave the 
Simi Land grant consisting of some 113,000 acres to Don Jose dela 
Guerra y Noriega, the land extended from what is now the Los Angeles 
County Line and, even beyond in places, to a point some three miles 
west of Moorpark. At the same time Don Jose de la Guerra y Noriega 
was granted the Las Posas and the Conejo Ranchos, a total of some 
175,000 acres. At the same time, or nearly so, 1842, he was granted 
land which is now in Santa Barbara County, so in all he owned some 
250,000 acres. He married Donna Maria Antonia Carillo, a daughter of 
the Commandante of the Santa Barbara Presidio. Later he became 
Commandante of the Santa Barbara Presidio himself. He was one of 
the most prominant Dons. His land was used mostly as cattle and sheep 
pasture. His Simi ranch house was what is now the rear of the Strathern 
house. This old adobe was built so long ago that nobody seems to know 
just when it was built, perhaps even before 1800. It was partially burned 
by the Indians in 1822. When the Civil War broke out the De la 
Guerras moved to their Simi house for protection, but the Indians again 
attempted to burn it. Recent reconstruction work by the Stratherns re- 
vealed charred timbers from the fires so long ago. 

The Dons were not very good businessmen and Don Jose lost most 
of his holdings. Upon his death, one of his sons, Francisco De la Guerra 
inherited what was left, some 14,000 acres known as the Tapo Ranch. 
It may be of interest to the reader to know that both Don Jose and 
Francisco De la Guerra are buried in front of the alter in the Santa 
Barbara mission. The De la Guerras built a home up in Tapo Canyon 
and planted orchards and vineyards around it making a very attractive 
place. Historian Sol N. Sheridan speaks of the De la Guerras driving 
from Santa Barbara to their Simi Ranchos on festive occasions in a coach 
drawn by six horses accompanied by six outriders dressed in livery of 
blue and silver. Francisco married a daughter of the Sepulveda Family 
of Santa Monica. Sepulveda Boulevard is named after that family. 

Why were these Land Grants made? The Mexican Government 
owned all of California, which they looked upon as practically worth- 
less, but they had no money. There seemed to be no system about it, 
if, for instance, Don Jose De la Guerra saw a property he wanted, all he 
had to do was to ask for it and it was handed over. Under the decree 
of secularization even former mission property was distributed. This 
seemed unfair to the missions but it undoubtedly advanced the settle- 
ment of California by many years. 

While the De la Guerras lived in Tapo Canyon sheepshearing time 
used to be a very festive occasion. They had large vineyards which 
they irrigated with water that used to run out of the canyon and from 
the grapes they made wine. At sheepshearing time the evenings were 
given over to dancing and other forms of revellment which were com- 
mon in Spanish homes of that day. They lived there at the time that 


Oldest house in Simi Valley, Built Jose De la Guerra probably about 1820. 


Tapo home of Jose de la Guerra. Built probably about 1840. 


Helen Hunt Jackson was writing the book of Ramona. Ramona was 
raised in Camulos just over the hills from the De la Guerra’s home, 
on the Del Valle rancho. Helen Hunt Jackson changed the name _ in 
her book to Moreno. 

The widow of Don Francisco De la Guerra finally lost the Tapo 
lands on a foreclosure to a Santa Barbara bank. The Patterson Ranch 
Company, closely affiliated with the American Beet Sugar Company 
finally bought the ranch to raise hay on and to replenish their work 
horses on. At that time they farmed many acres on the Oxnard Plain 
with horses. When tractors came into use and they no longer needed 
horses, they subdivided the valley portion of the ranch into small or- 
chards and the hilly portion finally fell to E. L. Doheny for oil. The 
hilly portion is still owned by an oil company and the valley portion 
still occupied by many people who originally bought from the Patterson 
Ranch Company back in 1914. It has proved a very successful sub- 
division. 

The name Simi came from the Indian name Shimee which means in 
the Indian language the little long fleecy white clouds which hover 
over the valley at times. The valley was populated by Chumash In- 
dians, the same tribe as that inhabiting Ventura and Santa Barbara. 
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San Fernando Valley was inhabited by a different tribe, one unfriendly 
to the Chumash Indians. Simi Valley was heavily forested by oaks, 
their acorns were ground into flour in stone morters by the Indians and 
made into bread. They even had a process for taking the bitterness 
out of acorn flour. Hunting in the valley was also good. Many caves 
around the sides of the valley show Indian paintings. Holes in the 
rock floors of some of these caves show, also. Some of their acorn flour 
was ground in these holes. 

On one of my early trips to one of these caves, I found the rem- 
nants of an Indian basket which showed evidence that it had been used 
by the Indians for cooking. Hot stones were placed around a basket 
for cooking. Many of the Indian caves are blackened by smoke and 
the floor is often reddened by heat where fires have been. The Chumash 
Indians were very intelligent. When the early Spanish explorers found 
them, especially at Carpinteria, the Indians had a very complete car- 
penter shop where they built boats seaworthy enough to take them to 
the Santa Barbara Channel Islands to fish. Thus the name Carpinteria, 
which in Spanish means Carpenter shop. Moreover the boats were 
made from cedar, a tree which doesn’t grow on the first range back of 
Carpinteria. The logs must have been brought from the second range 
on the backs of Indians. This is also true of the timbers used in the 
construction of the old mission both at Santa Barbara and Ventura. 

In Simi Valley the Indians usually lived in the hills or mountains 
surrounding the valley rather than on the valley floor. Here they were 
close to springs or running water and Juncal grass, which they used in 
basket making. Also hunting was better near the water holes. While 
there were some villages of Chumash Indians in Simi Valley and other 
inland valleys such as the upper Santa Clara Valley around Piru and 
the Ojai, Cuyama and Santa Ynez valleys, their main villages were at 


Pierpont Bay at Ventura, Rincon, Carpinteria, Santa Barbara and Goleta. 
In other words, they were a coastal tribe living mostly on fish and ocean 
foods. As you will notice I speak of their boats, for they were real 
boats made of hand hewn planks seaworthy enough to take them to the 
Channel Islands. They had a regular carpenter shop for making these 
boats at Carpinteria, therefor the name given by the early Spanish ex- 
plorers. Also there were asphalt springs near Carpinteria where they 
could get asphalt for tarring the cracks. They had large houses made 
of willow frame work covered with Tule grass. They numbered perhaps 
10,000. They made especially beautiful baskets and many tools and 
trinkets of especially beautiful design. The Burton Mound at Santa Bar- 
bara is thought by some to have been made by the Chumash Indians. 
My brother, Prof. John P. Harrington, who has spent all of his life at 
the Smithsonian Institute making a special study of North American In- 
dians, at one time unearthed a skeleton in Burton Mount at Santa Bar- 
bara of a man far older than the Indian civilization. At one time I 
remember going to the Santa Ynez valley: with him to get place names 
from a still surviving Chumash Indian. We still retain many of the 
old Indian names here such as Simi, Ojai, Matilija, Cuyama, Mupu, Tapo, 
Piru, Cachuma, Malibu and Hueneme, and yet most of us know little 
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about them. 


THE HONORABLE THOMAS R. BARD 

We speak of him thus because he became a United States Senator. 
He was one of the first white men to come to Simi Valley probably 
early in 1865. He came out especialy to manage the large land interests 
of Thomas A. Scott, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who had 
purchased land in various parts of Ventura County upon which he hoped 
to develop oil. When it was determined that little if any oil could 
be developed under the Simi Valley, Senator Bard bought up almost 
the entire floor of the valley as an investment. He held this property 
for many years and all of the early settlers in the valley rented from 
him. However in 1887 he sold 96,000 acres of his holdings in the Simi 
Valley to the Simi Land and Water Company. This was a stock com- 
pany consisting mostly of Los Angeles Capitalists, Mr. Bard owned the 
majority of the stock. They built a 26-room hotel on a knoll about a 
mile northeast of the present town of Santa Susana and established stage 
coach service between San Fernando and this new hotel. San Fernando 
at that time was on the railroad, a new rail line had been built between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco via the San Joaquin Valley and San 
Fernando was on this line. The coast line through the Simi Valley was 
not built until many years later, 1904 to be exact. 


Santa Susana Hotel. Built by Simi Land and Water Co. in 1888 
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Mr. Chas. B. McCoy had a real estate office in the hotel building 
and became resident manager for the Simi Land and Water Co. Mr. 
Charles Printz became secretary and manager of their Los Angeles office. 
Later he moved to Simi Valley also. Miss Bessie Printz formerly our 
telephone manager, is a daughter of this Mr. Printz. Her mother, then 
a widow, was Simi Postmistress for many years. Mr. McCoy chose 
the Verde Rancho for himself. It lies in the South west corner of the 
valley and had many springs and green pasture on it at that time. It now 
belongs to the Taylor Ranch. Mt. McCoy where the cross is, was a part 
of this ranch and is named after him. 

As part of their efforts to sell land, the Simi Land and Water Com- 
pany advertised extensively in eastern papers. One of their largest 
customers was the California Mutual Benefit Company of Chicago. 

* 52 x 


THE CALIFORNIA MUTUAL BENEFIT COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 

This company was organized especially to buy land in the Simi Val- 
ley in California. Since there were some six retired doctors in this 
company it was sometimes called the colony of doctors. They had been 
lured into buying in Simi Valley by the misleading ads of the Simi 
Land and Water Company. Some of these ads showed pictures of 
steamboats going up and down the Simi Arroyo and docking along its 
shores. They also showed pictures of a man pulling fish out of the Simi 
Arroyo. Of course such advertising was extremely misleading and would 
not be allowed today, but at that time there was no law against it. 
Before these Chicago people started for Simi Valley they inquired about 
housing conditions and when they found that there were none available, 
they bought portable houses framed in Chicago and brought these 
houses with them. These houses were slow to arrive, however, and 
many had to use tents awaiting their arrival. There were originally 
twelve such houses and they were put up on the banks of the Arroyo 
Simi at a point where artesian water was available. Their plan was 
to live together there, where they could have social life and drive out 
along what is now Royal Avenue to their farm lands. Although these 
colonists were greatly disappointed not to find the big river expectéd, 
many of them stayed and their liking for the valley grew upon them. Of 
course the Mutual Benefit Colony broke up long ago, but a few of the 
old colony houses still remain. 

It would surely be a mistake to sell about this Chicago Colony 
without saying anything about the old Pass road into the valley. This 
first road over the pass was extremely steep, and the old stage coaches 
which brought these Chicago people into the valley over this steep and 
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The first stage road over the pass built in 1860. Very steep. 
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rough road scared them to death. They had never seen a mountain 
road before. There are no mountains around Chicago. This old stage 
road can still be seen. Lilac Lane is part of this old road. West of the 
present road it went down the deep canyon to the north. East of the 
east end of Lilac Lane it dropped down a steep rock ledge to what is 
now Oak View Cemetery in Chatsworth. This part of the old road can 
be seen from a point a little north of Chatsworth. 

Mr. M. L. Montgomery held the contract for driving these stages 
from San Fernando to the old Santa Susana Hotel. Three of the stage 
drivers were, Joe McDonald, Frank Pyle and Joe Horner. 

While I am on the subject of Simi, the oldest town in the valley, 
I will try to tell all that I have learned about this town prior to my 
coming here to live some 53 years ago. Later in this book I will take 
up the town of Simi as it was when I first came down here. The 
California Mutual Benefit Colony set aside a lot for school purposes in 
the town as it was first laid out and in 1890, a school was built on this 
lot. School opened in the Fall of that year with Miss Janet Northcott 
as teacher. In 1900 a second room was added to this school. The school 
was located on the Northeast corner of Third Street and California 
Street across from where Lester Reed lives now. The building was torn 
down when the present Union School was built in Community Center 
about 1924. Prior to the time, this old school was built in Simi, school 
was held for a year or two in an old colony house. This old, unfinished 
house was used as a school house during the week, church on Sundays 
and dances on Saturday night. Prior to this there was a school located 
in Sycamore Canyon, the canyon where the Brandeis Institute is now 
held. Since this school had no connection with the town of Simi I will 
tell about it later in a chapter by itself. 

The first church in Simi was held in the same colony house as the 
School. In 1898 the Presbyterians built a church on the corner of Third 
and Pacific. For a time they held church services in it. The Methodists 
also held services in the old colony house on what is now the north side 
of Pacific near the Arroyo Simi. Dry years came along and it seemed 
impossible to support two churches. For a time services were held in 
one church one Sunday and in the other church the following Sunday. 
Finally services were discontinued altogether in the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1913 the old Presbyterian Church was turned over to the Catholics. 
At first as a missionary post of the Santa Clara Church in Oxnard and 
later as a regular parish known as the St. Rose of Lima Church. This 
church with several enlargements has continued to this day although 
I understand that they now have plans for a new church in a new 
location. 

The Methodist church continued to hold services in the old colony 
house. At first the pulpit was supplied by students and later a regular 
Pastor was assigned to the Simi Church. Rev. Sheridan Phillips built a 
new church on the corner of what is now Second and Pacific about 1912, 
and services continued there until moved to the new and larger church 
in Community Center about 1924. For a time services were alternated 
between the Simi Church and the Santa Susana school which was used 
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Simi School taken on its completion in 1890. 


Street in front of Simi school on some festive occasion. 


Old Presbyterian Church in Simi. Owned by Catholics since 1913. 
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as a church every other Sunday. When I first came the old colony 
house was still being used for a church. Mrs. George Willard, the 
mother of John Willard and Elaine Cannell, was Sunday School Super- 
intendent and Mrs. Lorina Montgomery played the organ for both Sun- 
day School and Church Services. I am told that Mr. Montgomery 
preceded Mrs. Willard as Superintendent and when he retired he was 
given a wicker rocking chair in recognition of his services. 

The first library was housed in a corner of the Church Building 
constructed by Sheridan Phillips. Mrs. Rose Printz, who kept the post 
office just across the street, was Librarian. 

Until the Post Office was moved to its present location it was located 
in one of the colony houses. Mr. Cutler was Postmaster and Fred Bag- 
nall used to bring the mail from the Hotel in Santa Susana to the Simi 
Post Office on horseback. At that time and according to Eastern prac- 
tice, the Post Office was called Simiopolis. Before long the latter part 
of the name was dropped. 

Mrs. Rose Printz was Post Mistress in the old colony house until 
1940 when the Post Office was moved to its present location. The same 
old colony house, used by Mrs. Printz as a Post Office, served also as 
our first telephone central, Mrs. Printz, with the help of her daughters, 
caring for both. 

Mr. Paranteau and later Mrs. Moore also served these early offices. 
Some of the early stage drivers were J. B. McDonald, Frank Pile and 
Joe Horner. The old road over the pass, built in 1860 was used. At 
one time the back seat of the stage (which was removable) tipped over 
backwards spilling its passengers on the steep, rocky old stage road, 
as they climbed the mountain above Chatsworth. Fortunately no one 
was seriously hurt. At another time, Mr. Joe McDonald relates that he 
once forgot his mail sack as he changed horses at Chatsworth. He 
missed it before he reached the Santa Susana Hotel, so he took a fast 
team back to the west portal of the railroad tunnel where he tied up 
his horses and proceeded on foot through the tunnel to get his mail sack 
at Chatsworth. The tunnel had just been completed but no rails were 
laid in it yet. After bringing his mail sack through the tunnel he rode 
back to the hotel with his mail. He was probably the only man who has 
carried the mail through the tunnel on foot. 

Before closing I cannot help but tell about a joke which happened 
many years ago. We used to raise apricots and employed many young 
people. One group of boys who had already worked for me for about 
a week, took a new group to Simi one night. One of the new boys 
had written a letter to his girl and wanted to mail it. The former group 
told him to mail his letter in the old colony house, to walk into it in 
the dark and stick the letter through a hole in the door. The young 
fellow protested, but finally did as told. Later, as he came back, the 
former group thought they would have some fun with him so they said, 
“You Rube, you believe everything we tell you, don't you.” The young 
fellow, already doubtful if it was the Post Office, went back and knocked 
on the door. Finally Mrs. Printz stuck her head out of the upstairs win- 
dow. The boy said, “Some guys said this was the Post Office and I 
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Simi Methodist Church built in 1912. The colony house beside it was then used as a parson- 
age. Formerly church was held in the colony house 


stuck a letter through your front door.” She replied “This is the Post 
Office” and shut the window. 

The first store was started by John Sawtelle, He had kept a store 
during the construction of the Transcontinental Railroad. His store 
was located on what is now the southwest corner of Third Street and 
Los Angeles Avenue where the gas station is now located. It was shaped 
like a box car and may have been the same box car minus the wheels 
as was used by him as a store on the railroad. Because of high trans- 
portation charges, some articles sold by him cost more than double what 
they would cost at a city served by a railroad. 

Of the original colony houses, which played such an important part 
in the early history of Simi, three still stand and are in use. The best 
preserved colony house is the one used so long as a Post Office. It can 
be seen on the northwest corner of what is now Second Street and 
Pacific Avenue. 

More will be told about Simi as it was after I came here, 53 
years ago. 

George Sawtelle succeeded his father in running the store. He 
finally sold out to Munger & Reed. These two men were clerks in the 
Montgomery store and the Kier store and decided to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. This partnership only lasted a short time and the 
store was closed. The Mr. Reed mentioned was Hugh Reed, a brother 
of Lester Reed. 
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Church when first built in 1924. 


EARLY RESIDENT IN SIMI VALLEY 

The first farmer was Charles Emerson Hoar. He was a graduate 
of Harvard University. His father was Judge Rockwell Hoar, an early 
president of Harvard and his uncle was Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. 
He had an unfortunate love afair and came to Simi about 1871 where he 
began to raise sheep on land rented from Mr. Bard. He purchased a 
small ranch known as the Humming Birds Nest, located in the moun- 
tains at the east end of the valley. To reach it, take the straight road 
north from the Turkey Farm instead of turning west toward Santa 
Susana. This Humming Bird Ranch was beautifully developed by Mr. 
Hoar with flower gardens and family orchard and was one of the show 
places of the valley in the early days. It consisted of about ten acres 
of fairly level land, very deep and rich, and there was a fine spring at 
one end of it. People brought out by stage coach from Los Angeles 
were shown this property and also the De la Guerra property in Tapo 
Canyon before they were shown land for sale by the Simi Land and 
Water Company. A two inch pipeline was laid from Mr. Hoar’s spring 
to the hotel, a distance of some two miles, to supply the hotel with 
water, 


Mr. Hoar did no manual labor himself but hired a Spanish family 
to take care of the Humming Bird ranch and also give him board. He 
spent most of his time reading and overseeing his men who herded his 
sheep on the valley floor. He had a powerful pair of binoculars through 
which he could watch his men on the valley floor from a hideout at his 
Humming Bird Ranch. 

At an early date Mr. Hoar formed a partnership with a Mr. Bates 
and a Mr. Brown who lived in the old adobe, now the rear of Strathern’s 
house. The three men had an opportunity to buy the whole valley for 
$1.00 per acre. Bates and Brown failed to raise their share of the money 
so the deal fell through. Mr. Hoar continued to rent the eastern part of 
the valley even until 1887, when the valley was first farmed to barley. 
The stubble provided feed for Mr. Hoar’s sheep. 

Later Mr. Hoar bought other ranches, at one time he owned the 
ranch which Mr. John Appleton lived on for many years. He also owned 
a large ranch on what is now the southwest corner of Royal Avenue and 
Erringer Road. In his last years he lived in a little one room house on 
the North side of what is now Royal Avenue just across the street from 
the ranch house on his large ranch. A few eucalyptus trees still remain, 
which show the location of this ranch house. He boarded with the 
ranch foreman’s family. Every day he walked to Simi for his mail. 
He helped me establish the first mail route just before his death. His 
ranch foreman was Frank McDonald. 

Another early resident of the Simi Valley was Eli Barnett. He was 
probably the first man to plow any of the land in the valley. In 1884 
Mr. Frank Cornett took over from the Barnetts. A section of the old 
Barnett house is still standing. It is located on the ranch now owned 
by D. A. Cameron. 

At one time some of Mr. Hoar’s relatives from the east came to visit 
him. They stayed in three Pullman Coaches put off on the siding at 
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First store in Simi started by John Sawtelle about 1890. 
the Horn and hauled from Santa Monica. 


His goods were shipped around 


Santa Susana. Mr. Hoar spent most of those three days visiting them. 

John Appleton should be mentioned here as one of the very early 
settlers coming I believe in 1888. Under Pioneers he will be fully 
discussed. 

Another early resident was Bud Taylor. He came into the valley 
first from Ventura Way in about 1865 but perhaps did not live here as 
long ago as that. At one time he worked for Mr. Hoar herding sheep. 
Later he settled in Sycamore Canyon with Mr. Easley. 

Another early timer was Ignatius Philbrook who moved to his bee 
ranch in the canyon, about one mile west of the old Strathern Adobe 
probably in the year 1878. At that time his daughter, who was eleven 
tells of conditions in Simi as they then existed. She says, “At that 
time the only residents of the Simi Valley were Charles Hoar, his nephew, 
Charles Wise, the Barnetts living near the center of the valley, Pete or 
Captain Will Brown, living in the old De la Guerra Adobe, father of 
Mary Brown of tennis fame, and our family of ten. The nearest school 
was at Conejo, twelve miles away and the nearest Post Office was at 
Newberry Park. We children brought the mail in a barley sack once 
a week, going over on horseback. Mr. Hoar took much reading matter 


and very kindly passed it over to us to read. He was a recluse, only 
leaving his ranch a few times a year. We took his mail to him, usually 
in the late afternoon or evening, but never saw him, leaving the bag 
on his door step and hurrying away. We also delivered Captain Brown’s 
mail and F. A. Snyder's (who lived with the Browns in the old adobe 
ranch house). After this weekly mail delivery we were busy reading 
our many good magazines and writing letters. My oldest sister was a 
Normal School Graduate (Bloomington, III.) and she heard our lessons 
and gave us piano lessons. The Beal Bros., who often visited us, gave 
my oldest brother lessons on the violin. Far down the valley lived 
Will Richardson, also a bee man. A young doctor named Andy Com- 
stock lived with him, Andy was studying medicine. They used to come 
to our house nearly every evening for ‘Kitchen Dancing’ my father 
playing rattle bones or snapping his fingers and one of us children 
playing the piano, usually me. After some years we moved to Conejo 
to keep the Newberry Park Post Office and Stage Station. This old 
Post Office was established by Mr. Newberry.” While the Philbrooks 
lived in the canyon between Simi and Moorpark they had to drive 
clear to Hueneme to shop. With horses this meant a day’s drive down 
and a day’s drive back, camping over night at Hueneme. There were 
few Hotels in those days. Naturally they didn’t go to the store very often. 

Another early settler was S. M. W. Easley. He raised bees, and 
settled in Sycamore Canyon at a very early date. In 1873 Ventura 
County was set aside from being a part of Santa Barbara County and 
Mr. S. M. W. Easley was the first County Clerk of the new county. 
Mr. Conway was elected our first Supervisor. Mr. Easley was a well 
educated man and hated to see his large family grow up without an 
education, so he did something about it. He established the first English 
speaking school in the valley. He was fortunate enough to find a man 
traveling through the valley who could teach school and persuaded 
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S.M.W. Easley who farmed bees in Sycamore Canyon. Mr. Easley established first school 


under trees. 


His son Roy, now living in Simi Valley was first white child born here. 


him to stay here for a while and teach. Lacking any equipment, the 
school was taught out of doors under a large Sycamore tree in the 
canyon where Mr. Easley lived. Supers from beehives were used as 
desks. When Mr. Easley could persuade his first school teacher to 
stay no longer, he procured a second teacher in San Francisco to con- 
tinue teaching the school he had started. Beside his own children, those 
from other families attended this first school. While this canyon was 
then called Sycamore Canyon, it is now often spoken of as Brandeis 
Canyon, since of late the Brandeis Institute is located there. The pur- 
pose of this institution is to teach Jewish young people to appreciate 
their heritage. Young people and many famous lecturers gather at this 
Institute each summer from all parts of the nation. 

This first school established by Mr. Easley was of course a private 
school and must not be confused with the first public schools which 
came later. As Simi and Santa Susana developed the first public schools 
were established. Their growth will be discussed as the establishment 
and growth of each town is reported in this book. 

Another private school was held in the old Santa Susana Ware- 


house using honey boxes for desks and barley sacks for seats. 
ak S° * 
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SIMI VALLEY IN 1907 

In 1907 I passed through the Simi Valley on a train. The track 
was new, only having been completed about three years. The waving 
crops of grain and many beautiful oak trees, many more than are in 
the valley today, attracted me and when I reached home in Santa Bar- 
bara I never ceased to talk about Simi Valley and its charm. 

Finally I guess father could stand it no longer, so we started for 
Simi, driving a horse and buggy. The first night we camped on Coyote 
Creek. Early the next morning we stopped at Fred Foster’s house on 
the Avenue. It was a large, square two-story house on our left. Fred 
owned a ranch in Simi Valley which he was very anxious to sell. That 
is why we stopped to talk him. He told us to make his barn our head- 
quarters while in Simi. 

Then we started on for Simi. While driving near Somis that after- 
noon we heard a loud honk in our rear. Father, as was his custom, pulled 
out of the ruts to let what he thought was an auto pass by, but nothing 
came. On looking back the only source of noise we could see was an 
old cow tied to the fence. The noise must have come from her. That 
night we reached the Laughlin Ranch near the railroad crossing west 
of Moorpark where we camped. 

The third day we reached Simi about 11 o’clock and pulled up to 
the hitching rail in front of the Montgomery store. Just then an old 
man with whiskers came out of the store. Father talked with him,, 
asking about ranches for sale. The old man was S. M. W. Easley and 
since he wanted to sell his own ranch, he told us to follow him. The 
old man, driving a team of horses, hitched to a spring wagon and fol- 
lowed by a colt, took us up what is now Royal Avenue and did not 
stop until we came to the old Fitzgerald Ranch. There he stopped to 
show us an orange and a lemon tree watered from his sink. Easley 
wanted to show us that both orange and lemon trees would grow in 
Simi Valley. The old Fitzgerald ranch is now the Berlin ranch. Our 
next stop was the Easley ranch, now the Rowland ranch. We ate lunch 
with Mr. Easley and then started on toward the Foster ranch. On our 
left we passed the James Nelson ranch and the Dr. Woods ranch which 
we later bought. At the Foster barn, located just west of the Arroyo 
Tapo where it crosses Los Angeles Avenue, we camped for the night. 
In the morning Mr. Foster came up from Ventura on the train with his 
bicycle in the baggage car to Santa Susana, and then rode the bicycle 
down to the ranch to try to sell it to us. It consisted of all of the land 
now occupied by the High School, Elementary School, Church and 
other Community Center buildings, over 100 acres in all and he priced 
it at $100 per acre. Father thought it too large for me to handle, so 
he bought the old Wood's ranch instead. 

od * * 


A HAUNTED HOUSE 
As a boy of 18, I came down here from Santa Barbara to take care 
of the old Wood’s ranch which father had bought. The ranch was im- 
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proved, planted to bearing Apricots, Prunes, Grapes, Olives and a home 
orchard. It also had a good house on it, that is good for houses of 
that time. 

Dr. Wood had died in the house seven years before we bought the 
ranch, and the house, which had remained empty for many years was 
known as a haunted house. The house was very dirty, fruit had been 
stored in it. 

The first week I spent camping in the yard and cleaning house. 
At last I had no excuse for camping in the yard any longer, and since 
winter was close at hand, I moved in. That night I heard the weirdest 
noise around and under the house, a noise that I was unable to account 
for. Although I had never believed in haunted houses, this weird noise 
kept up most of the night and almost made me believe that there was 
such a thing as haunted houses. I was really frightened. In the morn- 
ing I found out the source of the noise. It was a stray cat with her 
head stuck in a salmon can, the contents of which I had for supper the 
night before. As soon as I poked the can off her head with a stick she 
took to the hills and was never seen again. If you ever hear the wail 
of a cat with her head in an empty can, youll know what I mean. 

* 5° % 


SIMI IN 1907 

We have already told of the early history of Simi, the oldest town 
in the valley. Now we will tell of how the town looked to me when 
I first came here 53 years ago. Entering the town from the west. First 
we passed the Montgomery store, located I believe in the same location 
as the Simi Food Market store of today. Next the Guadalupe Perea 
Blacksmith shop, located on the corner where the Union Station now 
stands. About a block to the rear, down what is now Fourth Street, 
was Jake Wagners Meat Market. Montgomery’s store also sold meat 
as well as a full line of general merchandise. The meat department was 
on the east side of the store and was run by Dan Miller, later a Method- 
ist minister in Moorpark. Across what is now Fourth Street where the 
Post Office now is, stood the William S. Kier General Store. The floor 
of the Kier Store was high with a high porch in front and a hitching 
rail and water trough just in front of the porch. Just east of Kier’s was 
Dora Beach’s Dry Goods Store. And over on the next corner where 
the gas station now stands was the John Sawtelle General Store which I 
have spoken of before. Behind the Sawtelle store was the Pioneer Livery 
Stable, also run by John Sawtelle. Across from it was the old Simi 
School. Judge Blackstock was one of the early teachers in Simi. On 
the north side of Los Angeles Avenue there were no business houses, 
but the corrals, barns, and old colony house belonging to Ralph B. 
Lloyd’s father. It was his ranch headquarters. The corrals were filled 
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with animals and fowls common to such places, accompanied by the usual 
smell. At the east end of town there was a narrow wooden bridge. 
Later we will follow up Los Angeles Avenue toward Santa Susana, but 
right now let’s look at the rest of Simi as it was in 1907. The town 
consisted mostly of colony houses. I will try to locate and tell the owner 
of each of the twelve houses, and a few of the other houses in the town 
at that time. The houses will be located by use of the present street 
names, although at that time none of us knew the sreets by name. 
Starting south on Third Street after passing the school and livery stable 
and crossing California Street we came to the first colony house. It 
belonged to Raymond Lefferts. He owned ten acres next to Horners 
on Royal Avenue. The second colony house belonged to M. L. Mont- 
gomery. It was on the corner of Pacific Avenue just across from the 
Presbyterian Church. He lived in this house with his family and oper- 
ated a store on Simis Main Street. Later he moved to his ranch on 
Erringer Road. 

Turning left on Pacific were three colony houses, two on the left 
and one on the right. The two on the left belonged to Mrs. Printz, in 
one of which the post office was located. The one on the right belonged 
to and was occupied by the Ecroyds. Mrs. Bow. Gillibrand, was one 
of Ecroyd’s daughters. Crossing Pacific we would come to the old 
colony house used as a church by the Methodists. It was located on 
the bank of the Arroyo almost on the corner of First Street. Following 
south on Second Street and turning east on Ashland the first colony 
house was that belonging to and occupied by Henry Haigh. His wife, 
one of Mr. Easley’s daughters is still living, and their two sons, Wiff and 
Jerry both live in the valley. It is now occupied by the Talleys. Further 
east on both sides of Ashland and on the corner of First, stood two 
colony houses. One was occupied by M. Stones, the town well driller, 
and the other by Guadalupe Perea, the Blacksmith. Mr. Perea had a 
large family, both boys and girls, but none of them live here now. I 
have given the location of nine of the twelve colony houses. The other 
three were located as follows. One was owned by Ralph B. Lloyd’s 
father located at his ranch headquarters on Los Angeles Avenue. It 
was occupied by Andy Richardson, but Mr. Lloyd stayed there and 
boarded there whenever he was in the valley. One was located and 
occupied by C. G. Austin on his ranch on the northwest corner of Er- 
ringer and Cochran Streets. The twelfth house and the last was occu- 
pied by George Bott and was located close to the railroad track as it 
leaves the valley. This house was later owned and lived in for a long 
time by the Cannell’s. They made so many improvements on the house 
that it is hardly recognizable. Our Bob Cannell is a son. His brother 
and three sisters all live in Oregon I believe. This house and the 
Printz house and the Talley house are the only ones now remaining. 
The others were mostly destroyed by fire. No fighting equipment then. 

Some of the other houses that were not colony houses in the town 
of Simi in 1907 were Jake Wagner's house on Fourth Street just a little 
beyond California Street. He had a meat market in his front room. 
The house is still there but has been altered so as to be hardly recog- 
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Main Street of Simi in 1906. Note Montgomery store, Kier store and hitching rail. 


nizeable. Jake’s courtship started in Santa Barbara. He used to be 
butcher boy there and his future wife, then a servant in the Edwards 
home, gave him meat orders Then there was the old Willard home 
just around the corner on California Street. It is a nearly square house 
on the south side of the street and is now occupied by a Mr. Banaga. 
It formerly was occupied by the Millers. The Willards had ten children. 
Some of them were Mrs. Hartwell, Mrs. Frank Cornett, Mrs. Frank Pitts, 
Mrs. W. W. Brown, Mr. George Willard, Mr. Warren Willard, Mr. John 
Willard and Clarence Willard. The other two children either died 
young or never lived here. The father of the family spent much of his 
time in Idaho. Mrs. Hartwell lived near her mother across California 
Street. She had two children, James, now with the Willard Battery 
Co. in L. A. and Mrs. St. Clair who is well known here. Mrs. Frank 
Cornett now lives with her husband in L. A. He has always been a 
cattle buyer for some of the largest meat firms in the west. Mrs. Frank 
Pitts, now dead, lived in the little house on the south side of Los 
Angeles Avenue just as you approach Simi from the west. Her two 
children Edna and Earl are well known here. 

Mrs. Brown lived on the corner of Pacific Avenue and Second 
Street. Her husband was a railroad man. Later she moved to 
Moorpark. The old house she lived in has since been lived in by 
the Hollands. George and Warren married the White sisters, who were 
both teachers. Mrs. Cannell and Jack Willard are both sons of George and 
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Pete Flanagan is the grandson of Warren. Warren was a constable and 
killed in action while taking a criminal into custody near Oxnard. John 
never married, but was a well known figure around Simi for years and 
Clarence, the youngest, married “Lizzy” Horner and lives on a ranch near 
Moorpark. Another old house is the one just across Third Street from 
the Catholic Church. In the early days it was lived in at times by the 
Cornetts and the Pattersons and is now occupied by the Budvilles. Fur- 
ther south on Third Street was an old house lived in for a long time 
by Ray Thurman. Further south on the corner of Second and Ashland 
was the old Paranteau home. Down through the years it has housed 
many different people. When I came here Rev. Moody of the Method- 
ist Church lived in it. Another old house is the one across First Street 
from the old colony house of M. Stone and occupied by Mrs. Della 
Patterson, his daughter. Her husband’s brother was a beautiful singer, 
I have heard him sing in the Old Methodist Church. They raised a 
large family, most of them talented mechanically. Mrs. Patterson still 
lives in the old house. She came to the valley first some eighty years 
ago, but her present home was probably built about 1905. Further 
south on First Street, was the old Lang home on the east and the old 
Warren Willard home on the west. This covers most of the houses in 
Simi in 1907. It will be seen there were not too many at that time that 
were not colony houses. 

About 1908 the old Montgomery store burned and he built a new 
store on the north side of the street. 

In 1912 Rev. Sheridan Phillips built a new church in Simi. 

Since Simi is the oldest town in the valley, many valleywide services 


were started from here. For instance the first mail route started from 
the Simi Post Office in 1911. A petition for the original mail route was 
circulated by me. There was also a petition for a route to start from 
the Santa Susana Post Office at the same time, but since Santa Susana 
was at that time very thinly populated, the Simi Route was chosen. 
An Inspector came out from Washington to go over both proposed 
routes. He had a cyclometer on the front wheel of his buggy to measure 
the mileage. There had to be at least four families served to the mile. 
I took him over the proposed Simi RFD route. The first route was 
twelve miles long and served forty-eight families. At one place it 
went through a locked gate and the mail carrier had to be furnished 
a key to this lock. 

Before the mail route was established Mr. Hoar walked to Simi 
each day for his mail. I used to ride horseback for mine, and get it from 
Mrs. Crinklaw at Santa Susana, because she would let me have my 
letters in the evening. Letters were very important to me at that time 
because I was engaged to my future wife, Ethel Ross. She was attend- 
ing Stanford University. We were married in 1912 after she graduated. 

The Simi mail route has been carried by a member of the Havens 
family up ’til recently. Charles Havens carried it for 28 years. He is 
now retired and his son Niel Havens is Simi Postmaster. I believe 
there were two years, a long time ago, when the mail was carried by 
Robert Parr. In horse and buggy days the route was carried first by 
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Montgomery store built in 1908 after first store burned 


The first store in Santa Susana, built by H. J. Crinklaw about 1910. 
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an older brother of Charles and later by his father, when both the boys 
were serving their country in World War I. The older son, Leslie died 
in World War I. 

At one time, when Mr. Havens Sr. was carrying the mail, his horse 
and buggy were carried downstream by a flood at the Royal Avenue 
crossing. All the mail was lost. I happen to live near this crossing and 
had just been down to look at the flood going down the Arroyo when Mr. 
Havens came along with the mail. I followed him and just before I 
got within hailing distance I saw him plunge in. The horse and buggy 
were turned over and over by the flood, each time the horse going under 
water. Mr. Havens was thrown out and followed as best he could in 
the swollen stream. Finally they landed on a submerged island and 
I ventured out, with a pole I had picked up to help me find holes in 
the bottom, to help Mr. Havens. We finally cut the horse loose from 
the buggy and got him to shore. We both dried by an open fire in our 
fireplace and a little later I took Mr. Havens home. The mail was lost. 
Before there was a bridge built at this crossing it was sometimes very 
dangerous. 

The telephone was another valleywide service started in Simi. In 
the year 1909 my father helped to start a local farm telephone company. 
I believe there were about four lines. One serving Simi, one the Mont- 
gomery neighborhood, one Santa Susana and one Royal Avenue District. 
There were several parties on each line. I remember our ring was two 
longs and one short ring. There were about twelve on our party line. 
4 by 4 redwood lumber was used for posts and they were put too far 
apart so that when the east wind blew the wires were almost sure to get 


crossed. The central was in Mrs. Printz’s colony house, the same house 
that the Post Office was in, and her three daughters helped her with 
both jobs. 

When we built our house in 1912 and wired it for electricity the 
nearest electric line was at Somis. About 1915, when I was a director 
of the Farm Bureau, I remember having a representative of the Pacific 
Light and Power Co. talk about bringing in power. The meeting was 
held in the old Fraternal Aid Hall in Simi. Power reached our valley 
shortly afterward and, while at first it was P.L. and P., it was later sold 
to the Southern California Edison Co. 

The woman's club was first started by Mrs. Austin and my mother. 
They met in various houses at first, but later in this old Fraternal Aid 
Hall which was moved up to Community Center in 1926. At first it 
probably was not affiliated with the National Organization. 

The Simi Valley Walnut Association first started in Simi. It was 
located in one of the old Ralph B. Lloyd Warehouses on the railroad 
tracks. Mr. M. L. Montgomery was the first President. It was later 


moved to the Tapo and then to Santa Susana. It is now closed down. 
ood a bod 
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FESTIVE OCCASIONS 

As I have told you, I came down here from Santa Barbara in No- 
vember, 1907. Of course I knew no one down here and so took every 
occasion to become acquainted. A short time before New Years the 
Simi Schoolhouse was decorated with posters made by Bert Strathearn. 
They were advertising the Annual Cowboy Dance to be held New Year’s 
Eve. As most of the young folks were away at school (no High School 
here) I attended, mostly from curiosity to see what the people were 


like in this new community. Of course all the desks were removed and 
the Cowboys were clanking around with their spurs on, making a noise 
to which I was not accustomed. Before midnight the floor was pretty 
crowded, but I was assured that after midnight, at which time refresh- 
ments were served, there would be more room, and there was. I didn’t 
stay too long after midnight, but I understand that on such occasions 
the dance lasted until morning. At this dance, I became acquainted with 
many of the young people who were away at school. There were 
quite a few of them and I believe I could name most of them now, but 
it would do no good as only a few remain. 

Another recreational activity was the card club. We met in various 
houses about once a month and played mostly 500. There were Lester 
Reed and Hazal Mahan, Jim, Bert, George, Jesse, Isa and Marian 
Strathearn. Dave was probably a little young at that time as he was 
still in the elementary school. Then there were Roxey and Sam Richardson 
and my neighbor Jim Nelson. I have probably left several out. I 
remember meeting one night at the Strathearn’s where we all had a 
wonderful time. While Jim Nelson was a little older than the rest of 
us, he always entered into every festive occasion with great hilarity. 

Another festive occasion I remember was a birthday party given to 
“Lizzy” Horner. It consisted of a horse back ride to Burr Flats (Now 
where North American have their Atomic Energy Plant). We rode 
down to Scorpian in the canyon draining into Calabasas where we had 
a big picnic. In the afternoon we explored many indian caves and 
rock ledges. Many young people in the valley participated. 

ae a a 


THE BIG SIMI VALLEY AND ITS FOUR TOWNS 

One of the questions most often asked about the Simi Valley is why 
there are four small business centers instead of one good sized business 
center. If all small centers were put together we could have one good 
sized town. Each town will be more fully discussed later. 

I will attempt to answer that question. Simi is the oldest center, 
in fact one of the oldest towns in the county. The Simi Valley shows 
on an old map made in 1858 and 59 but did not develop very rapidly 
until about 1888 when the Mutual Benefit Colony came into the valley. 
No doubt the location of the town was determined by the location of 
artesian water found there in abundance. 
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The second town, that of Santa Susana, started at the time the rail- 
road was built through the valley, about 1904. It’s location was deter- 
mined by the fact that on the land which was more level there, trains 
could be started easier. Besides, those owning land near Simi, tried to 
charge the railroad a good price for land for a depot, while land at 


Santa Susana was given to them. 


The third town in the Valley, known as Santa Susana Knolls came 
into being about 1915. At first it was called Mortimer Park after a 
man named Mortimer, who first subdivided it. Originally land there 
was sold cheap, for week-end cabin sites, but now it is a permanent 
center with stores, restaurants, gas stations and a large fire station. A 
new church and a new school are being built there. In its beginning 
there was also a religious cult established there, but now it is a thing 
of the past. 

The fourth town was started about 1924 when the Simi Valley High 
School and the elementary school and the Methodist Church were started 
midway between Simi and Santa Susana. Soon stores and homes grew 
up around these buildings making the fourth center. It has always been 
called the Community Center. 

While there are now only the above named towns in the valley it 
looks as if in the future more shopping Centers are to be located in 
other parts of the valley. At this time it is impossible to tell just what 
they will be called. Moorpark, in the Little Simi will also be included 


later. 
* E % 


Oak trees in the Valley before they were destroyed. 
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SANTA SUSANA | 

So far I have been telling you about Simi, the oldest town. 
Santa Susana was the second town, located there about 1904. The first 
recollection I have of Santa Susana is when I passed through it on a 
train headed for Santa Barbara. I had been working on a ranch at 
Coachella for about six months and in contrast to the desert it looked 
especially beautiful. The whole upper end of the valley between Santa 
Susana and the Pass was like one great big oak park. The ten oaks 
at the Ten Oaks Trailer Park is a good sample of what the whole upper 
end of the Valley used to look like. The fields around the trees were 
filled with a good stand of green barley all headed out and waving in 
the afternoon breeze. In fact there were so many trees that one pur- 
chaser of land there boasted that the wood he cut off of the land he 
had bought paid for the land. The Oak Trees were considered a menace 
because barley would not grow under them and they were in the way 
of plowing. In 1907 Santa Susana consisted of only four buildings. 
There was the depot, the railroad section house, a large red warehouse 
and a little one room school house. The agent at the depot was a 
Mr. Villeguas. Mail as well as express freight and Passenger Tickets 
were handled by him. He was there until about 1912 when he was 
replaced by Mr. N. L. Curtis. 

The warehouse belonged to the S. P. Milling Company and was 
operated at that time by a Mr. Hoffmeyer who came up from Oxnard 
on certain days of the week. It was similar to the warehouses at Sati- 
coy and Somis. It burned about 1919. The Winfields Lumber Company 
is now located about where the old warehouse used to stand. It was 
usually filled with sacks of grain and beans and when it burned it 
made a big fire which lasted for several days. 

The school house was one of the one room variety with tower and 
bell. It was located on the west side of South Tapo Street about opposite 
the present Santa Susana Airport. The old school house was rebuilt into a 
dwelling house on the same location. Of course the tower and bell are g one 
but a pepper tree, planted at the time the school was there, still stands. 
In the school yard stood a shed, also a well and windmill. This was 
necessary because most students came with horses and buggies and they 
had to be taken care of. Teachers in the school were Mrs. R. D. Shryock 

, Miss Rena Crinklaw, Miss Bennett, Miss Schmitz, Miss Heller 
and J think a Miss Brown. This may not have been all of the teachers 
and I am sure they are not in the proper order. Students were the 
Taylors, Horners, Whelchels, Appletons, Gillibrands, Runkles, Ellises 
and Hendersons. Also Helena Hare and Eva Crinklaw, and probably 
others. Even before this school was built, school was kept in the old 
warehouse, with honey boxes for desks and sacked grain for seats. 
About 1915 the two room brick school house was built, the one now 
known as American Legion Hall. | 

As just stated, Santa Susana in 1907 consisted of only four buildings, 
but what surrounded it. All of the land north of the tracks from a line 
4% mile west of Tapo St. to what is now Alamo St. and east to the Hum- 
ming Bird ranch road was one huge ranch. Mr. and Mrs. Beesemeyer ~ 
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First school in Santa Susana, built about 1902. 


BARS. CHARLOTTE DAY CRINKLAW AND MRS. LOU 
CRINKLAW WRIGHT TAUGHT IN THIS SCHOOL, 


came out here from Hollywood, then a farming community, to farm 
this large ranch, then belonging to a group of Oxnard men. The group 
consisted of Justin Petit, the Lehman Bros., Mark McLaughlin, a Mr. 
Vickers and Ferd Roussey. When the Beesemeyers were farming the 
western portion of the ranch, they lived in a little red house on Tapo 
Street about where the trailer park now is, and when farming the eastern 
portion they lived in the old Hotel building which I have mentioned 
before. This old Hotel was used as such only as long as it was a stop on 
the old stage line. After the railroad was built, the old Hotel Buliding 
was used as a ranch house. The Beesemeyrs, Crinklaws, Wrights and 
perhaps others used it. With so many rooms, rats became quite a 
problem. Finally it was torn down and the lumber used to build several 
smaller ranch houses in the vicinity. Finally the Oxnard group divided 
this big ranch up between them. The Beisemeyers took the McLaugh- 
lin portion and farmed it for perhaps twenty years. It is now the Sailer 
ranch on the north side of Los Angeles Avenue. 

The Justin Petit portion went to the Kadota Fig Tract, the old Hotel 
portion went to Lehman Bros. Other portions to Wrights, to Crinklaws 
now Callahans and to the La Placentia Tract. 

About 1911, Mr. H. J. Crinklaw, formerly a farmer in Montebello 
came out to Santa Susana. In addition to the land on the north side of 
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Top row — Eva Crinklaw, Helen Appleton, Alice Horner, Vesta Appleton, Miss Rena 
Crinklaw (Teacher), Percy Curtis and Jim Bender. Middle Row — Fannie Wright, Vera 
Hudson, Hazel Curtis, Mildred Twitchel, Mary Appleton, Gladys Whelchel, Josephine 
Horner, John Jose and Ed. Roussey. Lower Row — Dot Shryock, Ruth B., Nina Whelchel, 
Pauline Richardson, Marion Roussey, Ryan, Janice Appleton, Ben Curtis, Ralph H., Ryan, 
and Bryant R. 


Le 


Santa Susana Brick School building when first built in 


1915. 


The School Bus, probably the first one in the county, carrying children to the Santa Susana 
School about 1920. 


The Crinklaw store building, built in 1912. Mr. Crinklaw hauled the stone for this building 
in his four horse wagon from the Santa Susana Pass. 
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the tracks above mentioned, he bought what was known as the Santa 
Susana townsite on the south side of the tracks and Los Angeles Avenue. 
It consisted of land bounded as follows, on the north by Los Angeles 
Avenue, east and south by the hills bordering the Simi Arroyo and on 
the west by the road leading up Sycamore Canyon. The old road up 
Sycamore Canyon did not go up Pepper Tree Lane as it does now, but 
east of it, where the westerly line of Mrs. Wright’s property is today. 
About the time Mr. Crinklaw came out here I bought a horse from him. 
I went down to his Montebello ranch to see the horse and then rode 
back to Santa Susana with him in his Doris automobile. It was one of 
my first rides in a car. I remember stopping half way up the Pass 
to get water for the radiator out of a stream. This stream has not run 
now for many years. Mr. Crinklaw first built a small store at Santa 
Susana, about where “Hink’s” place has been located for so many years 
and Mrs. Crinklaw started Santa Susana’s first store in it. The Post 
Office was soon moved over there from the depot. Mr. Crinklaw then 
started to build the large stone building bearing his name. It was 
completed about 1912 and the large house now occupied by Dr. Lai and 
others soon afterwards. This building which was the Crinklaw home for 
many years has some of the same stone used in its construction. The 
stone for these buildings was hauled from the Pass by Mr. Crinklaw in 
his four horse wagon. It was quarried just south from where the park 
is now located. It may be of interest to readers to know that Mr. Crink- 
law is the father of Mrs. Lou Wright and Harry Crinklaw so well 
known here. Mrs. Crinklaw was a Mahan, born near Camarillo. She was 
the sister of Henry Mahan, an early farmer here. Mr. Mahan was the 
the father of Mrs. Lester Reed. So far I have said nothing about two 
other small houses in Santa Susana. One was built by Mr. Crinklaw 
and lived in while his larger house was being built. 

This house was located about where the Shell station now stands. 
The other house was located on the corner where the old road up 
Sycamore left Los Angeles Avenue. It was occupied by Mr. Otto 
Kitchen and family. He farmed the Schmitz ranch which extended all 
the way from the Crinklaw ranch almost to I. V. Brown's ranch on 
the south side of Los Angeles Avenue and clear back to the Arroyo 
Simi. Arnold Appleton told me just the other day that one time when 
he attempted to walk to school he was almost lost in the tall sun- 
flowers and mustard on this ranch, a wild crop which grew in such 
barley fields every Fall. “Al” Myers, who married one of the Schmitz 
daughters still lives on a portion of this old ranch. Otto Kitchen moved 
to Somis where he lived for many years on the Berylwood Inv. Co. 
ranch. Thus it will be seen that by 1912 Santa Susana had grown from 
four to nine buildings. About this time Eddie Maier bought the Haigh 
ranch in Sycamore Canyon and built a large house on it, the same large 
house as is now occupied by the Brandeis Camp. He was a large and 
wealthy brewer in Los Angeles, owning the brewery which now makes 
Brew 102. He was a Shriner and owned a ball team bearing his name. 

He gave lavish parties at his ranch in Sycamore Canyon. On one 
particular occasion he put on an especially large barbecue bringing out 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Crinklaw, who may 


well be called the first developers of Santa Susana. 


Henry Mahan’s Bean 


Thrasher. 


Henry on horseback. 
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several thousand Shriners from Los Angeles on a special train. For 
this event the fence was taken down along the railroad so that the 
Shriners could embark directly opposite the road leading up Sycamore 
Canyon. Lester Reed tells me that he and Ed Dodds worked all night 
on the road to prepare it for this special occasion. Along the way were 
placed tubs of Maier Beer, packed in ice, so that the guests could re- 
fresh themselves as they walked to the ranch. 


As we continue with the growth of Santa Susana, an event happened 
in 1913 which greatly speeded its development. Oil was struck in Tapo 
Canyon. Excitement ran high. No one knew how much oil could be 
developed. The first well was only 295 feet deep and was said to pro- 
duce the best quality oil found anywhere in California. This well was 
under great pressure caused by gas and actually flowed some fifty bar- 
rels a day at first. Later, however, it had to be pumped and produced 
only a small fraction of that amount. In a letter from T. R. Gabbert 
I learned that his brother, T. G. Gabbert is now dead. He could prob- 
ably have given us more details about the first oil discovery which was 
on his property. At the time, however, the property was under lease 
to a Mr. Bayless, an oil promoter, who had much land in the Fillmore area 
under lease. A geologist by the name of Ralph Arnold and a younger 
associate were employed by Mr. Bayless and examined the Santa Susana 
area where the first oil well was drilled. Many county people were 
financially interested. 


A little east of the canyon, oil was struck again. The Santa Susana 
Syndicate was formed and several more wells put down. A 2-inch pipe 
line was laid all the way to Santa Susana to load oil on railroad tank 
cars. Dr. Hirschi came out as a geologist for this company and later 
settled here. The Syndicate property later was owned by the Century 
Oil Company and the old Gabbert property by the Petrol Company 
and still later by the Richfield Co. Most of those old wells have now 
ceased pumping but a few new wells have been put down recently on 
the Schreiber ranch at the mouth of the Tapo Canyon, and also on 
the old Hershi ranch. All of these old wells proved to be what they 
call seepage wells. The oil entered them very slowly and was thought 
to come from some source where oil was more plentiful. A fairly recent 
oil strike on the top of Oak Ridge may be that source. 


Santa Susana now grew rapidly as the result of this oil strike. A 
lumber company started a yard on the railroad right of way just south 
of where Pittman’s Warehouse is now located. It belonged to A. M. 
Wood of Beverly Hills. It was run by Merrit Hull who lived with his 
bride upstairs above the office. Later a baby boy came to bless this 
couple. They continued to live in these rather cramped quarters until 
about 1916. Just after they left, a big east wind blew down the quarters 
where they had lived. The Peoples Lumber Co. bought out this first 
lumber company about one year before the Hulls left. Mr. Hull is now 
owner of the Hull Bros. Lumber Co. in Venice, California. In a recent 
letter received from Mr. Hull he reminds me of the time Santa Susana 
was completely isolated from the outside world. 
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“Eddie’’ Maier house, built in Sycamore Canyon in 1914. Now part of Brandeis Camp Buildings. 


Santa: Barbara local trains at Simi Station in 1911. 
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The big rain, probably the same one that caused the loss of the 
Simi Mail, washed out the Southern Pacific Tracks so badly that no 
trains could run for about ten days. No mail, not even a newspaper 
could reach Santa Susana during that time. Many people in San Fer- 
nando Valley were drowned by the floods and even the famed Los 
Angeles Pigeon Farm was completely washed away. Mr. Hull further 
states that all of the time he was here business was good. The demands 
for lumber by the oil strike combined with the building on the Maier 
Ranch and later the Tapo subdivision kept it that way. 

In addition to the lumber company a new blacksmith shop was 
started. It was located on the corner of what is now known as the 
corner of Tapo and First Streets. It was managed by Mike Kaufman 
and later by William Dahl, I believe. At any rate it only stayed there 
for a few years. 

We had good transportation in those days for the Santa Barbara 
local train stopped every morning going east about 9:30 and going west 
about 4:00 P.M. This allowed a short shopping period in Los Angeles. 
We also had a local freight train carrying a passenger car on the rear. 
It was locally known as the Buzzard. One Buzzard started from the 
Ojai about 7:00 A.M. and the other from Los Angeles about the same 
time. Both trains would meet at Santa Susaan and with trains facing 
each other on the siding the train crews from both trains would get out 
and sit on the ground and eat lunch together. At that time there was 
no place to eat here so they brought along their lunch in baskets. It 
may be of interest to know why this train was called the Buzzard. For 
one thing it went up to Ojai to roost for the night and for another 
thing, all of the crack trains on the S. P. lines were called after the 
names of birds such as the Owl and the Lark, so why not the Buzzard. 
These trains continued to run for at least twenty years. While we 
are on this subject of transportation I feel that I should mention the 
Greyhound Stages which used to run through the valley. I cannot 
tell the exact time they started but I know they were running before 
1920 and they continued to run for at least ten years. It may be thought 
to be funny that we had so many trains and buses so many years ago 
when there were so few people living here. Here is one reason. Few 
people had cars then and were dependent on public transportation. 
With a car in nearly every family now and good roads, things are 
very different. 

Since the Tapo Subdivision came so long ago and had such a 
marked effect on the development of Santa Susana I will include it here. 
Other subdivisions which came later I will tell about later. Here it is 
my desire to tell only about the development of the four towns in the 
valley and only those things which had an important influence upon 
their growth. 

The Tapo subdivision certainly had an important influence on 
the growth of Santa Susana, so I will tell about it here. The first unit 
of the Tapo Subdivision was opened in 1915. It consisted only of trees 
planted since 1910 and went only as far west as Lemon Drive and as 
far east as Tapo Drive. A second unit was soon opened running as 
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far west as Sycamore Drive. It was called subdivision #2. A _ civil 
engineer by the name of Charles Bradshow laid out all of the lots, roads 
and also constructed the irrigation system and domestic water system. 
About 1918 subdivisions #3 and #4 were added. They comprised, 
you might say, a strip of land separating the level orchard land 
from the hilly oil land. Earlier in this book I spoke of the oil strike in 
Tapo Canyon. In 1919 this land was purchased by E. L. Doheny and 
he carried on an intensive program for the development of the oil field. 
At one time he had over 90 men working there and boarding in what 
is now the Mexican National Camp. When he got through, he was 
satisfied that there was not very much oil there. This same year, sub- 
division #5 comprising 320 acres was opened. It went as far east as 
the present road to the Marr ranch. By 1920 everything was sold. The 
Tapo subdivision was very successful and showed good vision on the 
part of the Patterson Ranch Company, the subdividers. 

Realizing that the first requisite of a successful subdivision must 
be a reliable water supply, the Patterson Ranch Company made early 
attempts to secure such a supply. Mr. Oxnard, President of the Patter- 
son Ranch Co. and for whom the town of Oxnard was named, first hired 
a reliable geologist to study and explore water possibilities. Several 
wells were drilled along Alamo. All these wells were unsuccessful. They 
then started in Tapo Canyon. Even here little water was found until 
they started work in the cienagas above Johnny Hare’s house. Johnny 
Hare was at that time foreman of the Tapo Ranch. The Tapo canyon 
at this point ran a small stream of water. In 1913, the Merceran Bridge 
Co. was engaged to build a submerged dam on this stream in an attempt 
to increase its flow. This failed to increase its flow materially, so shallow 
wells were drilled both in Tapo canyon and Hog canyon and connected 
to an air lift pumping system powered by a 100 H.P. motor. At first 
all this work was done by the Patterson Ranch Co. but a little later the 
Tapo Mutual Water Company was incorporated and stock sold to all 
residents of the Tapo Subdivision. Mr. John Roupp was its first President 
and he hired Joe Schreiber as manager, a position which Mr. Schreiber 
held for nearly forty years. As more water was needed, more and deeper 
wells were drilled and modern deep well pumps installed. The Tapo 
subdivision has always been one of the best watered sections of the 
Simi Valley. Four hundred and thirty acres were transferred to this 
Mutual Water Company. Twenty two miles of concrete pipe and two 
large reservoirs were used in putting this water on the land. Mr. Walter 
Osborne succeeded Mr. Roupp as President, a position he held for 25 
years. Other early members of the Tapo Mutual Water Company board 
were Joseph Sailer, (a former Mayor of Oxnard), John Schreiber, J. W. 
Stewart, legal adviser, and Dr. A. Herschi, a geologist who helped a 
great deal by advocating deeper drilling. Mr. Russell Pierce, now a 
resident of Santa Cruz was secretary for a long time, and also should 
be remembered. The present Board of Directors consists of Carl Sailer, 
President, Ernest Volz, Vice President, Joseph Schreiber, Secretary, 
Sam Yulius and Frank Leonard, representing the Pac. Western Oil Co., 
the largest Stock holder. Ernest Volz is a native son, born on the Tapo. 
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Ilenry Hass a nephew of Joe Schreiber is now manager. I believe he 
also is a native son, the son of Henry Hass who came to the Tapo in 
1919. Much of the above information was given me by Joe Schreiber. 

About 1917 an orange packing house was started on the Tapo. At 
first they handled only their own fruit but later enlarged until now 
they pack oranges raised all the way from Camarillo to the county line. 
At first they even handled walnuts moved there from the walnut house 
in Simi. Mr. Herman Zander and Mr. Fearing were the first managers. 

Returning to our main subject, the growth of Santa Susana, which 
was so influenced by the Tapo Subdivision at this time that I thought 
it best to digress for a few moments and tell about it. The next building 
following that of the Crinklaw Bldg. in Santa Susana was the two room 
brick schoolhouse now known as the American Legion Hall. It was 
built as the result of a school row in which I took an important part. 
The little one room school in Santa Susana, about which I have told 
you, was becoming overcrowded and so was the two room school in 
Simi. Our County Superintendent thought a union school house in the 
center of the valley would solve the problem. As a member of the school 
board in Santa Susana at that time, I took the necessary steps to bring 
the matter to a vote of the people in the districts concerned. Mr. Roupp 
and Mr. Zander of the new Tapo Subdivision were on our side and 
mimeographed much election material for us. We lost the election by 
12 votes. Ten years later, a similar election carried, and a new ele- 
mentary school was built in the center of the valley. The very ones 
who opposed the first election were the strongest supporters of the elec- 
tion ten years later. We must have been too early. Following this elec- 
tion in 1914 I was replaced on the school board and the new two room 
brick school was built. When the Crinklaw building was completed the 
firm of Whipple and Riave were the first to operate it as a store. 
I remember that as you entered the store, buggy whips were prominent- 
ly displayed. They operated what was known at that time as a general 
merchandise business carrying a stock of such items as axle grease, 
horseshoes, and horseshoe nails.” I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Riave from which I quote “The partnership of Whipple and Riave 
began January first 1912 and dissolved October 1918.” I then took in 
my two brothers, Max and Sam and for several years the firm was Louis 
R. Riave & Brothers. About 1923 this partnership ended and they be- 
came owners of the Camarillo Mercantile Company of Camarillo. An 
incident worth telling—one of them appeared to be missing after our 
entry into the war. When he materialized, he was in the USA uniform.” 
(The Riave brothers returned from the war in 1918. Just in time to 
enter into this partnership with their brother Louis.) Quoting further 
from Mr. Riave’s letter, “The first building across the tracks was a gal- 
vanized affair that housed a blacksmith’s shop operated by Mike Kauff- 
man. The first portion of our business across the tracks was built in 
1924. I took in the Rosauer brothers as partners and our firm was Riave 
and Rosauer brothers. Ed. Rosauer left us in 1926 and the firm changed 
to Riave and Rosauer. Frank Rosauer withdrew from the firm about 
1935 and went into business for himself near the corner of Tapo and 
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Cochran Sts. When we built in 1924 the galvanized iron warehouse 
formerly used as a blacksmith shop was pushed back on the lot. Later 
when we built the eastern portion of the building, it was moved across 
Tapo street. 

Merchandising was now changing and we found ourselves depart- 
mentalizing our business. It was a hardware store, a so called general 
store and the Santa Susana Pharmacy. We imported Dr. Allen who 
came periodically to Santa Susana with a Dr. Peterson, a dentist. They 
carried on their practice in an office near the lumber vard across Tapo 
St. Eventually Dr. Allen moved his family to Santa Susana and for sev- 
eral years lived on the Blalock ranch. In the early ’30’s we began to 
shed our Santa Susana belongings. We sold the general store to Mr. 
Dow and sold our Pharmacy to our druggist. In the year 1944 the 
Kerns became the owners of the Santa Susana hardware but I stayed 
until the year 1946. When I resigned the office of postmaster which 
I had held for thirty-four years, and I believe under seven presidents. 
I doubt the authenticity of the dates — thirty-six years is quite a spell 
and as you know they were very busy years. No thought was given 
to keep records to note the flow of time and the concrete floors proved 
to be more permanent than my underpinnings. Now after fourteen 
years of so called retirement. I am happy to give you whatever infor- 
mation I can. As always Simi Valley is my first love and as such it is 
difficult to give it up.” 

Just to the west of the Crinklaw store building, built of stone in 
1912, there was a small galvanized blacksmith shop first operated by 
William Dahl and later by Harry Glover. When the Santa Susana ga- 
rage was built by Mr. Crinklaw this old blacksmith shop was sold to 
the Gillibrands and moved across the tracks, just east of the depot. 
When Mr. Glover was operating this blacksmith shop his wife worked 
in the post office in the Whipple & Riave store and they lived in the 
little Crinklaw house on the corner where the Shell station is now 
located. 
About this time John Schreiber, who ran a blacksmith shop in the 
Tapo, was accidentally killed and Mr. Glover bought the shop, moved 
his family up there and operated that shop for many years. 

The Crinklaw garage was first operated as such by Bob Barnes 
and Art McDonald, two young men just returned from World War I. 
At first they rented this building from Mr. Crinklaw but later bought 
it and successfully operated it for many years. They were very well 
liked. On one particular occasion they even went beyond the call of 
duty. Nat Sharp who lived on the Tapo used to come down to Santa 
Susana every morning. One morning they called him on the telephone 
and told him to be sure to make a boulevard stop as he came into town 
that morning, for a “cop” had been seen in town. They sold the garage 
in 1942 and Bob Barnes started to farm the Proud ranch and Art Mc- 
Donald took to raising honey and managing the LaPlacentia Water 
Company. 

Returning to the lumber company which was told about earlier in 
this book, the Peoples Lumber Co. bought out the old Wood Lumber 
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Company about 1916 and moved the lumber vard across Tapo St. to 
the approximate location of where the S. P. Milling Co. had been before 
it burned down. R. M. Wright was the manager. The Peoples Lumber 
Company was also burned down, but they rebuilt slightly to the north 
of their former location. Here they have staved to this day but have 
enlarged from time to time, now occupying for a showroom what was 
formerly Dr. Allen’s office. The very latest news is that the Peoples 
Lumber Co. are discontinuing their business here. Bill Winfield, the 
former manager of the Peoples Lumber Co., Santa Susana office, has 
taken it over. 

We should not leave Santa Susana without saying something about 
Mr. Crinklaw, who as we have seen, owned the whole town prior to 
about 1926 when he sold all of his holdings to a Mr. Silver. Mr. Silver 
could not keep his agreement and sold the whole townsite to Mr. Marr. 
In 1928 Mr. Marr attempted to subdivide. His attempt failed but in 
order to do so he had put in cement sidewalks, curbs and even electric 
street lights. Some of these improvements still remain. He even started 
a Mexican Casino south of the Arroyo Simi. Some of the cement blocks 
used in the construction of this Mexican casino were later bought by 
Mr. Alvarez and used to build his home in Community Center. 

Mr. Crinklaw and Mr. Wright, Sr. should be remembered as con- 
tributing greatly to the early development of Santa Susana. Mr. Crink- 
law as we have seen not only owning the Santa Susana townsite but 
the land now belonging to Bob Callahan on the East Side of Tapo Street. 
Mr. Wright owned the land on the west side of Tapo Street as far 
as Cochran and as far west as the railroad spur running to Tapo Citrus 
Packing House. Mr. Wright came from Saulsberry, Tennessee in 1910 
bringing his wife, his son Robert, Jr. and daughter Fanny with him. Mr. 
Wright Sr. became the first manager of the Peoples Lumber Co. His 
son Robert Jr. built up the ranch, planted 180 acres of walnuts and 20 
acres of apricots. In 1916, Robert Wright, Jr. and Miss Louella Crink- 
law were married. They had one daughter, Betty Lou, now Mrs. 
Harold Evans, Jr. Robert Wright, Jr. held may prominent offices both 
in our valley, our county, and our state. He was a trustee of the Simi 
Valley Community Church and past master of Masonic Lodge #341. He 
left a host of friends and his friendly and cheery personality will always 
be missed by everyone who knew him. 

Jim Kern is still operating the Hardware store sold him by Mr. 
Riave and also the office of Postmaster, an office which Mr. Riave 
resigned. Pittman’s operate the Grocery store and what used to be the 
pharmacy is now a dress shop. The present pharmacy business is located 
in the Community Center where a large and complete supply of drugs 
are kept. The new owners also own two other stores, one located in 
Chatsworth and one in Pacoima. 

The old stone Crinklaw building vacated by Mr. Riave in 1924 was 
operated as a general store by Bigelow & Mingledorf and later by H. 
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Bob Wright whose cheery smile and interest in every good thing will never be forgotten. 
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F. Mingledorf alone prior to his moving to Simi where he operated a 
general store for about twenty vears. In late years it has been operated 
as a feed store, but at present is empty. 

* ss * 


SUSANA KNOLLS 

The third town to start in Simi Valley was Susana Knolls. It is 
located in the east end of the valley at the foot of the pass and was 
started by a Mr. Mortimer about 1923. At first he sold lots as weekend 
cabin sights but later permanent residents settled there and for a time 
it was probably the heaviest populated portion of the valley. For a long 
time it was called Mortimer Park but later the name was changed to 
Susana Knolls. One of the first settlers there was a Mrs. Blackburn, 
who located on top of a high hill. She operated what was known as 
The “Cult” and most of the early settlers belonged to it. It was called by 
various names such as “Seven Steps Up”, “The Great Eleven Club,” 
“The Church of the Headstone of the Corner, Teaching the divine 
Science of Joshua.” 

They ate only certain foods and the first store up there located 
where Calligan’s Market now stands carried only such foods as they 
ate. It was operated by Mrs. Lyles and the Lyles family and other early 
settlers up there lived on Alta Vista Ridge Drive which branched westerly 
off the Black Canyon Road. Their water supply came from a well 
located near the railroad property and Kathryn Avenue. The easter 
ly portion of the park, including the cult, got their water from springs in 
the canyon just west of what is now the county park. The cult had plenty 
of money, a Mr. Dabney, a rich oil magnate, being one of their heavy 
contributors. They kept a gold decorated chair up in Mrs. Blackburn's 
house. This was for Christ to sit in and reign from when he returned 
to earth. They also kept a white mule for Him to ride upon. A large 
negro stood guard on the road leading up to Mrs. Blackburn’s house and 
few got past him. Dr. Ralph Lee, Minister of the Methodist Church here, 
when attempting to make a call on some of the settlers there, was turned 
back by this negro. On another occasion two deputy sheriffs with their 
badges and guns, who had papers to serve on Mrs. Blackburn got passed 
this negro and into Mrs. Blackburn’s house, but even then they took the 
precaution to sit behind a table with their backs to the wall so that no 
on could get behind them. 

Finally the body of a girl was found pickled in Mrs. Blackburn’s 
bathtub. She was tried and found guilty of not reporting a death and 
served a term in prison for this offence. After this term she and all her 
followers moved. I have been told the cult still exists and is now located 
on the southern shores of Lake Tahoe. 
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there, although he is now retired. Mrs. Black was one of the first 

Clarence Taylor was the first fireman in the Knolls and still lives 
settlers in the Knolls and still lives there. She was very active in getting 
the Knolls church started. First meeting in several private homes and 
later in a church of their own. The church was started in 1942 by Dr. 
Grice. A Mr. Lecknice gave the lot the church is located on. A new and 
larger church is now near completion. The whole tract is now supplied 
with water by a county water district. Mr. Harry Moody was active in 
getting the county water district started. 

There are many clubs and civic organizations, some of at least 
twenty years duration. A subdivision is now being built on Katherine 
Avenue and a new school is in process of construction in that area. They 
now have a large fire station, free mail delivery, telephone and electric 


service and paved roads. 
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MOORPARK 

Although Moorpark has not been mentioned previously, it is located 
within the borders of the old Simi land grant and should be included as 
one of the early towns. It is located in a little valley of its own known 
as the Little Simi Valley. West of the old Strathearn place the big 
Simi Valley ends and the Arroyo Simi runs down a fairly narrow can- 
yon for several miles. Then it broadens out again into a beautiful valley 
known as the Little Simi Valley, where Moorpark is located. Moorpark 
came into being soon after the railroad was built about 1904. The first 
town called Fremontville was located a few miles west of where Moor- 
park now stands. I know that it had a Post Office in the old Smith 
house. This house is located on 118 and we pass it everyday. 

It was purchased by Arch Hitch in 1903. Fremontville also had a 
blacksmith shop run by Mr. Ecroyd. After a few years it was abandoned 
because the land there did not lend itself to the desires of the railroad 
company for a siding. The new town of Moorpark was then started 
where the ground was more level. Mr. R. W. Poindexter, formerly a 
secretary in the Simi Land & Water Co., laid out the new town in the 
center of a sandy strip of land which at that time was almost a desert 
and especially unpleasant when the east wind blew. One of his first 
steps after the survey of the new town was completed was to plant pepper 
trees along the streets of the town. Many of these trees still stand and 
afford a distinctive touch to Moorpark’s main street. 

After a few years Mr. Poindexter sold the Moorpark townsite to 
M. L. Wicks, Sr., who successfully continued to sell the original townsite 
and also several additions thereto. 
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Looking up Walnut Street in Moorpark. The vacant corner where sign is located, is now 
occupied by Bank. 
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Moorpark’s Main Street just after the railroad came through. 
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Moorpark about 1910. Church and school in foreground. 


Moorpark’s Main Street a few years later. Hotel sign in foreground. 
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Before the days of the railroad, in fact in the early nineties, a colony 
of retired Methodist preachers known as the Epworth colony was started. 
It was located a little north of the main road through the Fairview valley 
known as Broadway, and almost directly north of the old Freman ranch, 
operated by Mr. Dalaway. A few stunted Eucalyptus still mark the spot 
of the center of this old colony. A few empty buildings still stood 
in 1907, when I came here. Dry years caused the colony to fail. About 
1920 a church in Somis was purchased and moved to Moorpark and 
added to the church moved from Epworth. Its church was moved into 
Moorpark and placed on a lot on the northeast corner of Charles Street 
and Walnut Avenue. Later the church was added to again and recently 
sold by the Methodists to the Southern Baptists. 

Also on the corner across Charles Street was located the livery stable 
of Mr. Gilliland where horses and buggies could be rented. Up above 
his stable were lodge headquarters for the Knights of Pythias Lodge. 

Across Walnut Street from the church stood Moorpark’s first school- 
house. It was located on a lot given by Mr. Poindexter. The building 
was moved from the Peach Hill district. Only recently the school 
board found that they still own the lot this school was moved from. 
Moorpark’s first store was located on the corner of High and Walnut 
Streets and was first operated by a man named Dorn. Géilis and Leroy, 
McLaughlin, Robert Adair and many others have operated this store. 
Moorpark’s newspaper founded in 1912, was called the Enterprise. It 
first belonged to J. M. Bracket. It was a very small paper, 11° x16". A 
forerunner of the Enterprise was started in 1910 and was called the 
Moorpark Star, it belonged to George W. Stuart. Moorpark was then 
known as the Star of the Valley. W. H. Fullford, who came to Moorpark 
in 1898 as a tenderfoot Methodist minister, took over the Enterprise as 
owner and publisher in 1914 and sold to Cal Hoffman in 1920. Hoffman 
rented out the Enterprise for a few years and later took it back and 
operated it until he died. 

Dan Emmett of Ventura, who acquired ownership, after Hoffman’s 
death, sold the paper to John Hall, then the publisher of the Port Hue- 
neme Herald-Express and the Oxnard News. In May 1949, the paper 
came into the hands of R. D. (Doc) Sexty and his associates at the 
Camarillo News. After Sexty’s death in 1958, the Camarillo News and 
the Moorpark Enterprise and the Tri-Valley Journal, started in 1957, were 
purchased by the present publisher Frank Wisner and his associates 
on March 1, 1959. Although the Enterprise is now under its fourth 
ownership since the death of Cal Hoffman in 1944, it has been under 
present Editorship of Jack Frost for thirteen years, exceeded only by 
the Editorship of Cal Hoffman, who was Editor for approximately twenty 

ears. 
: The Moorpark Hotel should also be mentioned. It was located about 
a block east of the first store and was operated by Tom Dickerson. It 
burned about 1915 and was never rebuilt. 

Their first doctor, Dr. F. A. Yokam, came to Moorpark about 1919. 
He built the block located where the old Hotel used to stand, on High 
Street just east of Bard Street in 1921 and now belonging to Mr. Whit- 
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aker. Moorpark’s early garages should also be mentioned. The garage 
belonging to I. G. Tanner was located at the west end of High Street and 
was operated by him for many years. I remember about 1928, victims 
of the Saint Francis dam disaster in the Santa Clara valley were brought 
to his garage which was turned into a morgue. All bridges along the 
Santa Clara river were washed away and flood victims had to be taken 
to Moorpark. Other garages and car agencies were operated by Pitt 
Wilson, Gene Bond and Mr. Carlyle who operated the Morris Chevro- 
let Agency. From our Moorpark youth, we have two prominent county 
officials, namely, Charles Barret, County Agricultural and Horticultural 
Commissioner and Frank Colston, County Probration Officer. 

In a letter from P. Pederson I learned the following. Please allow 
me to quote. “I went to the Moorpark School. It was located then at the 
top of the grade on the corner of the Agoura ranch. When the railroad 
came and Moorpark began to grow, they moved the school to town. That 
made us children from Conejo cross the railroad tracks, so our parents 
sent us to the Newbury Park School instead. In those days we were on 
our own, we either had to ride horseback or go to school in a cart or 
buggy. 

Miss Willard, later, Mrs. Cornet, was our teacher. Some of the 
pupils were 2 Gidotti girls from the Agoura ranch, two Burrows boys 
whose mother was agent at the S.P. Depot, 2 Lavell boys whose father 
farmed what is now the Ventura Farms, 2 Juagri girls whose father 
herded sheep, 3 Wares boys, Grace Grubb from a ranch west of Moor- 
park and the Comstock girl from a ranch in the canyon east of Moor- 
park. In those days grain or livestock were the only things raised.” 

Mr. Pederson was a member of one of the Norwegian families who 
settled at the top of the Norwegian Grade south of Moorpark. It was 


his brother, Richard, who gave the land for the Lutheran College. 
a * * 


COMMUNITY CENTER 


The town was started only a few years after that of Susana Knolls. 
It grew up around the new high school, the new elementary school and 
the new church. All three of these buildings were started about 1924 
or 1925 and were located on the old Fred Foster prune ranch approxi- 
mately half way between Simi and Santa Susana. At that time the prop- 
erty had been sold to Ferd Roussey. Houses and stores grew up around 
the buildings making the new center a real community center. The 
Montgomerys must be remembered as the heaviest contributors to the 
new church and also for building the best homes in the center. Before 
the houses were built the housing of the teachers in the schools was 
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Simi Valley's first High School, which burned two years later . Our present High School 
is On same site. 


1 HOUSTON TALLY, 
6 FREDERIC BROWN, 


2 BOB MOLTNER, 3 ROY MOLTNER, 4 FREDA ECROYD,« 5 
7 PHYLLIS BEESEMEYER VARRIMAN, 8 MAXINE FULLER 


9 JEAN SCHMITZ, 10 BOB HARRINGTON, 11 ROSS HARRINGTON, 12 TED LEE, 


CANNELL, 14 VIRGIN 


IA REED, 15 RUTH BELL AND 16 MARJORIE BROWN. 


Sunday School on steps of Church in 1924. 
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BILL LEE, 
WALLACE, 
13° SUSTE 


quite a problem. Mr. Alvarez was the first to build and operate a store 
in the new center. He built the store now operated by the Double R 
Ranch Market, his home next door and the block now occupied by the 
Hollbrooks Department Store. The quarters now occupied by Wally’s 
Hairstyling Parlor was the first doctor's office and was also built by 
Mr. Alvarez. 

Our original high school, a one-story building, was burned soon after 
it was built and the present high school erected in its place. Mr. 
Adamson was the first principal and the first high school graduating 
class consisted of two girls. 

The first high school was burned down on New Year’s Eve, the fire 
reported by William Townsend, a high school student who left the New 
Years Party then being held at the church. He went back to the 
church to report the fire but had considerable difficulty in getting any- 
one to believe him. Finally Mr. Pollock, then a teacher in the school, 
was the first to follow the boy outside. Little was rescued from the 
burning building. 

The new church not yet completed was used as a high school until 
the second high school building was erected. Following the fire, we had 
Mr. Miner as principal for a few years and then Mr. Pollock, a position 
he held for 20 years. During all of that time the enrollment of the high 
school was less than one hundred. 

The first custodian of the high school, Ray Chamberlain, retired 
recently after 34 years of service. Other valleywide service have now 
moved to the community center such as the telephone central and the 
fire station. 

Mr. Val Smith has been our fire chief for many years, starting in 
Simi and now in community center. Our first fire-fighting equipment 
consisted of a large fire extinguisher mounted on a trailer and housed 
in a barn on Royal Avenue. 

At first the community center obtained its water supply from wells 
located on the tract and cared for by Robert Barnes. The tract is still 
supplied with water by Robert Barnes but the water now comes from 
a new well on the Proud ranch north of the railroad tracks. Their origi- 
nal wells failed to supply them with sufficient water. 

Community Center now has several wide modern streets and fine 
homes. The high school now has several new buildings and enlarged 
grounds and buildings east of Royal Avenue. Their enrollment is now 
about 600. The elementary school in Community Center has also been 
enlarged and many new buildings added. A new school has been built 
in Santa Susana and one in Simi and still another is in process of con- 
struction in Susana Knolls, and several new locations for schools have 


recently been purchased. 
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When trains first passed through the valley. 
of the Mutual Benefit Colony. 


Trees 


in foreground planted by a member 


LA PLACENTIA TRACT 

The La Placentia tract is located just east of the Kadota Fig tract. 
The land formerly belonged to Leon Lehman. As you will remember a 
group of Oxnard men owned the whole east end of the valley. When 
their land was divided this portion went to Leon Lehman. The land 
where the Kadota Fig tract was located went to Justin Petit. Other 
portions to the east went to McLaughlin and Borchard. The original 
wells on the La Placentia tract were put down by Kelly Wilson. There 
were three of them, all located on Lajas Creek, one near Alamo St., 
one halfway south to Barnard St. and the third near Barnard St. At first 
the well farthest north pumped twenty inches, the middle well seventy 
inches and the southerly well one hundred inches. In seven years 
these wells dropped to 65 inches in the southerly well, 20 from the middle 
well and nothing in the northerly well. 

At this time they built the large reservoir which still can be seen on 
Alta Street. Now all of their wells are farther east. Only recently 
a new subdivision was turned down in the tract by the planning com- 
mission for the lack of sufficient water. Needless to say all the people 
in the tract are strongly in favor of the importation of Metropolitan 
Water. Mr. Truman Varble was in charge of early water develop- 
ments. Mr. Art McDonald, who was so long a partner in the Santa 
Susana Garage is now managing the water system for the tract. It is 
now called the La Placentia Mutual Water Co. and has been incorpo- 


rated as such for a long time. 
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INGRAM TRACT 

The land comprising the Ingram tract used to be part of the 
Lloyd Ranch. L. M. Lloyd was a Captain in the Confederate Army 
He not only owned the land on the south of Los Angeles Avenue where 
the Ingram tract is now located, but also owned a large ranch on the 
north side of the avenue bounded on the west by the Strathearn Ranch 
and on the east by the Montgomery Ranch (now this Burson ranch is 
where the Valley Vista subdivision is located). On the north this land 
was bounded by land owned by Hoffmaster, C. G. Austin, Fred Bag- 
nell and Charles Haven. He purchased all of this land about 1890, in 
all nearly 1000 acres. Charles Haven Sr. was his first foreman. About 
1910 the ranch was incorporated as the Ventura Land & Water Co. 

They built 2 large galvanized iron warehouses near the first street 
crossing. One for hay and the other for walnut processing. These 
two warehouses are still standing and are now occupied by the Simi 
Stucco Building Materials Co. Near these warehouses a large beet 
dump was located where wagonloads of sugar beets could be dumped 
on railroad cars and shipped to the Oxnard Sugar Beet Factory. The 
first division was when forty acres was given to Mrs. M. L. Montgomery, 
his daughter. It was located just west of Erringer Road and north of 
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Los Angeles Avenue. A little later Mrs. Montgomerys son, Wayne 
Montgomery Sr. developed the land across Erringer Road from his 
mother’s place. When the Simi Valley Walnut Association started about 
1917, the walnut warehouse belonging to the Ventura Land & Water 
Co. was used to process the first walnuts raised in Simi Valley. Mr. 
M. L. Montgomery was first president. After three years they moved 
the processing of the walnuts to the new Tapo Citrus House and later 
to Santa Susana. 

By this time walnuts planted by Mr. L. M. Lloyd were beginning to 
produce and his walnuts continued to be processed in the Simi Ware- 
house. After Mr. L. M. Lloyd, the managment of the Ventura Land 
& Water Co. was carried on by his son, Ralph B. Lloyd. O. J. Rice 
became foreman. Mr. Lloyd built two new houses one for O. J. Rice 
and the other for his own use when he came out from Los Angeles with 
his family. Emil Frost now occupies one of these houses. 

A little later he built three more houses near the Arroyo Simi where 
his main well and pumping plant supplying the ranch with water, were 
located. Mr. Ferrel, Carl Williams and John Talley were the first 
to live in these houses and work on the ranch. Later Mr. Lloyd built 
two more houses near the first three. They were occupied by different 
workers, namely Chester Chamberlain, Ralph Hollis, Grover Clary, Glen 
Clary, Woodrow Clary, and Cliff Green. 

Other workers on the Lloyd ranch were Leslie Eller who was 
killed at a train crossing on the Ranch. He was followed by his son 
Jessie Eller. Other workers were Roy Clary, Herman Wise, Frank Bell, 
Eugene Feathers, Stanley Proctor and Mr. Alba. There were also two 
other houses on the ranch, one where Mr. Giddings lives now and the 
other a short distance north of the railroad crossing on First St. where 
Mr. Alba lived. One of Mr. Alba’s sons, Mike, graduated from Red- 
lands University in 1941. Was in the Air Force in World War II. After 
the war he was military attache to Honduras and the last we heard is 
a major with an office in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Homer Southard, a sub-foreman under Mr. Rice lived in a 
house on the north side of Los Angeles Avenue about halfway up to 
the Burson Ranch. This portion of the Lloyd Ranch was later sold 
to the Berylwood Investment Co. After a few years Carl Williams moved 
to Simi where he operated the Union Oil Service Station for about 16 
years. He still lives in Simi as does John Talley and Woodrow Clarey. 

Before the Lloyd ranch was incorporated as the Simi Land and 
Water Company it was called the Lone Tree Ranch, named after a lone 
oak tree which stood, I am told, on the piece of land Mr. Lloyd Sr. gave 
at a later date to his daughter, Mrs. Montgomery. The Lloyd ranch 
was finally sold to a Mr. Budd in 1931 and Budd sold to the Fidelity Co. 
about 1934. About 1936 it was taken over by the Pacific States In- 
surance Co. and Pete Hovely became manager. He continued for 
some 14 years when Elton Miller took his place and Mr. Hovely took 
the management of the old Burson Ranch. The Ingram Co. started 


their subdivision in 1954. 
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KADOTA FIG FARMS 

The Kadota Fig Farms were located on both sides of Tapo Road and 
north of Cochran. They were started by a group of men headed by 
Funk and Loomis in 1926. They had previously carried out a similar 
plan in Chatsworth with success. Another part of their plan was to sell 
a coup of pigeons with each acre. The pigeons were supposed to 
pay the expense of taking care of the figs until they began to bear. 
Prospective purchasers brought out from Los Angeles by bus, were fed 
at the tract and then an attempt was made to sell each one an acre. 
All planted figs and a coup of pigeons included. 

so a % 


PIONEERS 

Mr. M. L. Montgomery came from Missouri. He married Lorena 
Lloyd, the daughter of L. M. Lloyd and the brother of Ralph B. Lloyd 
who became well known as an oil developer in Ventura County. Both he 
and his wife were very active in the early days of the Methodist Church 
in Simi. He was the Sunday School Superintendent and his wife 
played the organ for both services. 

The Montgomerys lived in a white house on the Berylwood In- 
vestment Co. ranch near the crossing of what is now Erringer Road and 
the Arroyo Simi. He farmed some 1,500 acres of the B. I. Company 
ranch to barley. He bought 80 acres of what was mostly a cactus patch 
at the time from the Simi Land and Water Co. This is the ranch where 
Wayne Montgomery, his eldest son, lived in a spacious home sur- 
rounded by beautiful orchards. About 1903 Mr. M. L. Montgomery 
moved to Simi where he lived in a colony house and built and operated 
a store on the main street of the town. His first store burned and he 
built a better one on the north side of the street in 1908. This was used 
as a store long after Mr. Montgomery ceased to operate it. 

There were several different operators before Henry Mingledorf 
took over the store. I believe he was there for some twenty years. 
The building still stands and is now used I believe as a paint store and an 
upholstery shop office. 

Only recently Lorena Montgomery Paul gave the valley her large 
and beautiful home surrounded by spacious grounds all beautifully 
landscaped. This gift is for a hospital. A much-needed institution 
in our growing valley, I am sure this gift is greatly appreciated by 
everyone. 

Lawrence Montgomery became a doctor in San Francisco. He 
also has had a hand in developing several large tracts of land in our 
valley. He is a younger brother of Wayne. Bernice, the youngest 
daughter became the wife of Dave Strathearn, also a pioneer family 
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in the valley and they established a beautiful home on the hills at the 
west end of the valley. Wayne’s son, John, is now managing the ranch and 
is also County Chairman of the Republican Party. The other son 
has studied for the Ministry. Wayne’s three daughters are all mar- 
ried and I believe he has over a dozen grandchildren. Without the 
Montgomery family this valley would be a far less desirable place to live. 
Mr. M. L. Montgomery’s favorite sport, I am told, was chasing jack 
rabbits on horseback. Perhaps a development of the old days of fox 
hunting. While at the sport, his shouts could be heard for miles. 

Many of the gifts from the Montgomery family have been anony- 
mous. Only recently an anonymous gift has been made to the church 
for the erection of a new Sunday School unit to be called the Biese- 
meyer unit. I am not sure who this gift comes from but it is surely 
a wonderful gift and a greatly needed and appreciated one. Mr. Wayne 
Montgomery was also President of the Tapo Citrus Association for 
many years. 

Mr. Robert Strathearn bought the old De la Guerra House and 
several hundred acres surrounding it and running almost to Moorpark 
and to the top of hills between the lower end of our valley and the 
Santa Clara Valley. On the front of the De la Guerra Adobe he built 
a large house out of lumber. Formerly he had farmed in Carpinteria 
and in Piru. He bought his Simi Ranch about 1888 and moved on to 
it shortly afterward. It contained some 16,000 acres. Mr. Strathearn 
was very progressive, building the first pumping plant in the valley. 
It lifted water from wells in the Arroyo Simi onto his beet field at the 
lower end of the valley. 

He invented a machine to chop up cactus so that his cattle would 
eat it rather than starve when dry years came along. Of course at times 
he had to drive his cattle long distances to find feed for them in dry 
years, 

When the railroad came through all trains were required to stop | 
at the Strathearn siding. This was a stipulation he required for grant- 
ing them a right of way. He also had to make use of the railroad 
to ship his cattle to better pasture in dry years. 

He raised a family of four boys and three girls. The boys formed a 
partnership and farmed together for many years after their father’s 
death. Two of the daughters still live in the old Strathearn home. The 
adobe portion of the old home has recently been improved so that you 
would hardly know it. Now the Strathearn grandchildren are very active 
in valley development. 

Ralph B. Lloyd and his father were certainly pioneers in the valley, 
but since much has already been said about their activities in the chapter 
on the Ingram Tract there is little more to say about their activities here. 

May I digress for a few moments and tell about the part Ralph B. 
Lloyd had in the finding of oil. His father acquired a large acreage of 
hilly land near Ventura. It was considered almost worthless except for 
stock raising. 

During a brush fire on this land a herdsman sought refuge on a 
clear spot where no grass seemed to grow. When the fire reached this 
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Robert P. Strathearn, Sr. 
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bare spot it raged worse than ever and this man was only able to save 
his life by rolling down a cliff. 

Ralph M. Lloyd, then a young man in college thought that there 
must be gas escaping at this bare spot to cause such a blaze. Remem- 
bering this, he resolved to drill for oil on this spot, which eventually 
led to the discovery of the Ventura oil fields. Ralph persuaded his 
sister, Mrs. Montgomery to take stock in this first oil company and 
this resulted in the Montgomerys receiving considerable profit from 
this stock. | 

Ed and Della Patterson should certainly be counted among the 
pioneers. Della came with her parents from El Rio 73 years ago when 
she was 8 years old. Her father, Mr. M. Stone, came to farm the 
De la Guerra Tapo Ranch. They lived in the old De la Guerra Adobe. 
In the days of the Simi Land and Water Co., it used to be one of the 
show places of the valley, for the creek up there gave them a continuous 
supply of water. 

While up there Mr. Stones built the Gillibrand home. Later they 
moved to Simi where Mr. Stones built several houses. Della met her 
husband, Ed Patterson on the Strathearn ranch. | 

When I came here the Pattersons were living across the street 
from Mr. Stones, who at that time was the village well driller. He 
drilled most of the artesian wells in the Simi Colony. Mr. Stones was a 
good violin player. Ed Patterson at one time owned a blacksmith shop 
on the main street of Simi. The Pattersons raised a family of 5 boys 
and a girl. The boys were all mechanically talented. Mr. Patterson’s 
brother who lived in Long Beach was an exceptionally fine singer of 
church hymns. 

J. B. Lang who married one of R. A. Parr’s daughters lived in the 
house now occupied by Henry Mingledorf and was a very familiar 
character in the early days. He was locally known as “Broad Lang.” He 
was very fond of hunting and fishing and exaggerated story telling. He 
was especially fond of telling that a railroad station up in Soledad 
Canyon was named Lang Station after members of his family. 

A. J. Draper was a small, dapper little Englishman who lived in the 
little house on what is now called the Nogatta Ranch. He was a Notary 
Public and was apparently well educated. He was known as Judge 
Draper. He drove a fast team of horses and was a friend of the 
Gillibrands. 

Mrs. R. A. Printz ran the postoffice and first telephone central in her 
colony house in Simi for about 40 years. She had a family of three 
daughters to help her. She was also the first Librarian. Her husband, 
who died before I came here, used to be secretary of the old Simi Land 
and Water Company. 

Cecil Snively lived on what is now the Milmar Ranch in the west 
end of the Valley. His ranching activities consisted mainly of barley 
growing. The first road into Simi from the west came over the hills 
and passed his house. In rainy weather the adobe soil on this road 
became very slippery and sometimes even boggy. Cecil made con- 
siderable money pulling some of the early cars out of their difficulties. 
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James Strathearn feeding cattle. 


Henry Mahan was born in Camarillo. He was a brother of Mrs. 
Crinklaw Sr. and the father of Hazel Reed. He came to the valley in 
1886 and farmed about 1,500 acres of B. I. Company land. The same 
land that M. L. Montgomery had farmed and he lived in the same 
house near where Erringer Road crosses the Arroyo Simi. He later 
moved to what is now called the Hollow Hill Farm and built the house 
there that Dan Carmode lived in so long. At one time he was road boss 
here, many of our early roads were graded or surfaced by him. He 
also used to run a bean thrasher. For a short time he ran a general 
merchandise store in Simi. 

Lester Reed came to the Valley about 1906. At first he worked 
for N. C. Woods, later he managed the Wolf and Hill ranch, one of 
the first ranches in the valley to be planted to walnuts. Later he bought 
the old Charles Richardson ranch on the corner of Royal Avenue and 
Erringer. There he lived until about 1930 when he moved to Oxnard 
to manage the Broome ranch. In 1941 he came back to Simi where he 
became Postmaster, a position he held until Charles Havens took over 
the office about 1951. 

Lester and his wife, Hazel are now retired and doing much travel- 
ing in a fine trailer they have purchased. They still retain their home in 
Simi on property that formerly belonged to Henry Mahan, Hazel’s father. 

John Scott came to the valley in 1889 purchasing land directly from 
the Simi Land and Water Company. He farmed his land and lived to 
a ripe old age here near the center of the Valley. His daughter, now 
Mrs. Janet Cameron came here as a girl with her parents and still lives 
on the same ranch her father purchased. One of the first winters 
Mr. Scott spent here was so wet that even a horse would bog down 
between his ranch and Simi where he had to go to get supplies. So he 
had to wear rubber boots and make the trip on foot. This wet winter 
was followed by about ten very dry years which were extremely hard 
on many of the new colonists. Mr. Scott was an extremely honest 
and respected citizen. 

Charles Richardson lived on the corner of Royal and Erringer in the 
same house formerly occupied by Mrs. Warren. The house still stands 
and was built in 1889. The older son, Tom married Ollie Havens, Mr. 
Havens oldest daughter and they moved down somewhere on the Oxnard 
Plain. His daughter Roxie married Jim Strathearn and they live on 
the Strathearn ranch half way to Moorpark. It is known as the Strathearn 
middle ranch. Their younger son Sam, I am told, has studied for the 
ministry. They had several other older children whom I did not know. 

N. C. Woods lived where Jim Kern lives now and had his whole 
acreage in prunes. There were many acres planted to prunes when I 
came. Later it was found that apricots, ripened their fruit earlier and 
were better suited to land not irrigated as much of our land was farmed 
in the early days. After World War I the market for dried apricots 
became poor, because they were formerly shipped to Germany. In this 
country the canned fruit was more popular. After wells and irrigation 
water became more common it was found that walnuts and oranges 
did well here and were more remunerative. 
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Judge Draper leaving home. 


Mr. Wood was killed by a train while out collecting for the red cross 
at the close of World War I. Mr. Wood was a member of the G.A.R. 
Lester and his brother used to work for him back in 1908. Mr. Wood 
was the father of Mrs. Judge Blackstock and also of Mrs. Bret Brigham. 
After Mr. Wood’s death, Judge Blackstock bought the old Wood's 
ranch and planted it to walnuts and oranges. He owned it for many 
years but I am told has sold it recently. Mrs. Brigham was at one time 
the President of the County Federated Woman's Clubs. She was a very 
talented poetess. 

Another pioneer was William Gardner. He lived in the square 
house just East of Arnold Appleton’s on Royal Avenue. It used to stand 
on the south side of Royal, back in the middle of an apricot orchard. The 
land was purchased by Judge Blackstock, the apricot trees removed and 
the land planted to oranges. One of Mr. Gardner's sons became a 
dentist, the other a chiropractic doctor. 

Mr. Ed Hardman came to Simi with his family more than 30 years 
ago. Both sons are married and are engaged in operating heavy.farm 
machinery. The daughter married and moved away I believe. Kenneth 
married Carl Sailers second daughter. 

Fred J. Fitzgerald, after which Fitzgerald road is named, lived 
where the Berlins now live. He was born on a farm in Michigan and 
spent most of his younger life working in offices of railroad companies. 
He came to this valley about 1900 and planted his ranch to apricots and 
walnuts. To this he added 70 acres on which he raised hay. He was 
married twice, his son Dr. Fred Fitzgerald has been a very successful 
dentist in Los Angeles. He now owns and operates a portion of his 
father’s ranch as well as other property and continues his professional 
work certain days of the week. 

After 1908 Fred J. Fitzgerald married his second wife Miss Nellie 
Parr and to this union were born two boys, Glen and Albert. Both 
of these boys died early through accidents and of course the father and 
mother are both dead, so now Dr. Fitzgerald is the only remaining 
member of the family. 

John Grenfell Haigh was born of an old English family and is re- 
lated to Dr. Grenfell who did such marvelous work as a medical mis- 
sionary in Labrador. John Haigh first went to South America where 
he put in four years as a cow puncher. Returning west, after spending 
8 months at home in England, he came to Santa Monica where he 
rented Juan Carillo’s livery stable. While there he learned to ride polo 
ponies. He then came to Simi where he bought an 1,825 acre stock 
ranch in Sycamore canyon. This ranch he sold about 1914 to Eddie 
Maier. It is now property of the Brandeis Camp. Following this sale 
Mr. Haigh bought 160 acres of land where Mr. Parker lived for a long 
time a short distance east of Santa Susana. Mr. Haigh’s wife was a 
Barnett. 

Mr. Henry Haigh, also an early resident of Simi Valley was a brother 
of John. Of course he had the same relationship to Dr. Grenfell. He 
married one of S. M. W. Easley’s daughters. When I first came to Simi 
he was living in one of the colony houses now occupied by John Talley. 
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N.C. Wood’s prune dipper. Lester Reed shows in the background. 
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Mr. Henry Haigh has only recently died and his widow is still alive. 
Their two boys Gerald and “Wiff” are well known here and both are 
married and have families. 

Mr. Chas B. McCoy spent most of his early years in Hueneme in the 
retail meat business. At the time the Simi Land and Water was or- 
ganized Senator Thomas R. Bard made him manager and salesman of 
their 96,000 acres in Simi. Mr. McCoy gradually sold off most of this 
acreage and resigned his position in 1907. In 1897 he had bought 5,076 
acres near the Simi Ranch and he continued to farm this ranch for many 
years. It is called the Canada Verde ranch. It now belongs to the 
Taylor Ranch Company. When I first came down here his office was 
still in the old Hotel Building and I remember looking over some maps 
there. The hill at the west end of the valley known now as Mt. McCoy 
was a part of his Verde ranch and I still have a letter of permission 
from Mrs. McCoy to erect the cross on top of that peak in 1920. 

Mr. Robert D. Shryock was an oil driller and when at work on the 
old Torrey wells he married the school teacher whom he met in the little 
school house there. Later they moved to the Simi valley where they 
made their home, building and living in the house now belonging to 
Ellsworth Johnson. There they raised a family of two girls and a boy. 
Mr. Shryock also owned the land now being subdivided by the Griffin 
Construction Company. Mrs. Shryock continued to teach school both 
in Simi and in Santa Susana and many of our present residents can 
remember her as their teacher. 

Mr. Joe Horner was born in Alameda, California and after spending 
several years there working on his father’s ranch he set out for Southern 
California where he became a well driller. His first job in Ventura 
County was driving a stage over the Santa Susana Pass for the Simi 
Land and Water Company. While on this job he met his future wife 
Miss Gertrude Elfelt who was a passenger on his stage bound for a job 
as waitress in the old Santa Susana Hotel. They were married in 1891 
at Ventura and settled on 20 acres of land near the center of Simi Val- 
ley just east of the Shryock place. There they raised apricots. They 
raised a family of four girls and two boys. All the children have mar- 
ried well and live in various parts of Southern California. Mr. Horner 
passed away several years ago but Mrs. Horner is still alive at the age 
of 90. She lives with her daughter Alice at Saticoy. 

Mr. Horace J. Crinklaw was a very active pioneer in Santa Susana. 
In relating the development of that town I have already said much about 
Mr. Crinklaw. His wife was a sister of Henry Mahan. During the latter 
years of their life they lived at the east end of the valley. While on a 
visit to their son’s home they were both accidentally killed at the Errin- 
ger Street Railroad Crossing. He came to Ventura County from New 
York State in 1878 and farmed at Springville — 320 acres of rented 
land. Later he became a railroad locomotive engineer. While at 
Springville he married Eva Mahan. 

They have five children. Miss Rena and Miss Lou were both 
teachers in the first Santa Susana School built in 1902. Before coming 
to Santa Susana he had farmed several large ranches in Los Angeles 
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Joe Horner and family in old surrey taken about 1905. 


County. At one time he owned some 400 acres in the Simi Valley as 
well as the store and garage and his large family home in Santa Susana. 
Miss Lou married Robert Wright and is still living in Santa Susana. 
Their son, Horace, also lives in the Simi Valley. Both are very well 
known here. The Wrights also played a very important part in the 
early development of Santa Susana. 

L. R. Riave who in partnership with Mr. Whipple ran the first 
General Merchandise store in the Stone Crinklaw building in Santa 
Susana has been pretty well covered in the early history of Santa Susana. 
His last enterprise in the valley was the purchase of a large tract which 
used to be part of the C. G. Austin ranch. This he planted to oranges 
and Bill Harrison took care of it for several years. Mr. Riaves’ letter, 
quoted in another part of this book tells about most of his activities. 
Bill Harrison and daughter were killed by a train near their home. 

Mr. Robert Wright, Sr. and Robert Wright, Jr. were also very active 
pioneers in the Santa Susana area and are pretty well covered in the 
early history of that town described on other pages of this book.  Pic- 
tures of both appear in this book also. 

John Roupp was the very successful manager of the Patterson Ranch 
Company and of their development and subdivision of Tapo Ranch here. 
The activities of the Patterson Ranch Co. here have already been dis- 
cussed. A large part of their success is due to the efficient management 
of John Roupp. 

Mr. John Hare was foreman of the Patterson Ranch holdings here. 
Both he and his wife were highly respected citizens here in the early 
days. About when I came here, Mr. Hare had a serious accident and 
his life was in danger for several days. While mounted and herding 
horses he was viciously attacked by a stallion which grabbed him by 
the knee and pulled him off his horse, shaking him like a rat. As a 
result of this accident he was lame for the rest of his life. The Hares 
had one daughter Helena who married Robert McConnel. Peggy and 
Polly McConnel who are both married and have of course changed 
their names as a result, are living today either in or near the valley. 

Henry Mingledorff followed Mr. Riave in the store in Santa Susana. 
At first he was in partnership with Harris Bigelow who was former 
station agent at Santa Susana. Later he ran the Santa Susana store 
by himself with the help of his efficient wife for a few years. He 
then moved to Simi where he ran the Montgomery Store on the north 
side of the main street for some 18 years. Mr. and Mrs. Mingledorff 
now retired, still live in Simi. 

Art Fuller used to live on what is now the southwest corner of 
Kujwaski and Tierra Rejada. I believe he owned a full quarter section 
of land there. He was related to Joe Russell and worked most of the 
last days of his life for the Strathearns. When he died Dave Strathearn 
acquired his land and built his beautiful home upon it. 

Marcus Kujwaski owned the land later purchased by the Robertsons. 
When he owned it, it was a second grade barley field. The Robert- 
sons have now made it one of the showplaces of the valley. When 
Mr. Kujwaski owned it, he rented it out most of the time for barley 
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farming. Mr. Charles Richardson lived there at an early date and later 
Frank Runkle. 

The old house used to be near a natural spring at the foot of the 
hill where the cross now is. The spring water was quite soft and sought 
for by many early settlers. Marcus Kujwaski later bought the Hoar 
ranch south of Royal Avenue and west of Erringer Road and extending 
back on the hills for some distance. Nate Kern lived on it and farmed 
it for many years. Nate lived on it until he died. I am not sure about 
the ownership of the ranch in more recent years. Nate served in 
World War I and upon return changed his name from Kujwaski to Kern. 
Fellows had too much trouble pronouncing his name. 

Thomas Robertson, who became owner of the larger portion of the 
old Kujwaski ranch was a very efficient manager. No doubt his father- 
in-law and his father gave him valuable advice and financial help. His 
wife's father was Mr. C. E. Utt of Tustin a man of wealth and long 
experience in farming. Water was first developed on the ranch and the 
whole ranch planted to oranges. Between the young trees tomatoes were 
grown for seed. A process similar to that used in separating gold from 
sand was used to separate the tomato seed from the pulp. 

The ranch was incorporated as the Hacienda Sinoloa and they even 
had their own ball team chosen from among their employees. Tom 
Robertson held many important county and state positions. His son 
Alan has in recent years subdivided much of the ranch and many 
beautiful homes have been erected in the seclusion of the now large 
orange trees. Alan is now Chairman of the County Planning Commis- 
sion. His parents have moved to Baja California on the west coast of 
Mexico. 

Frank Runkle has been mentioned as living on the Kujwaski ranch 
and farming it in the early days. About 1910 he purchased property 
adjoining me on the east and has been living there ever since. The 
ranch was known as tract “B” of the Simi Land and Water Co. and is 
comprised of some 2,800 acres, largely rolling or mountainous. He 
stocked the ranch with cattle and I remember the days when he had 
to drive cattle all the way to the white mountains near Bishop to get 
feed for them in dry years. His son John has attained many very im- 
portant positions in the Bishop area. His son Ed lives in Moorpark. 

His sons Jim and Ralph are now operating the ranch. The two 
daughters also live in the valley as well as Dorothy Heflin who was 
raised by Mrs. Runkle. Dorothy's maiden name was Stark. She had two 
brothers, Bob and Louis who were also raised by Mrs. Runkle. 

Irving V. Brown came to the valley a few years before I did. He 
has a fine walnut grove and also a good paying orange grove. He is 
a native of New Jersey and a graduate of Yale. His uncle, Mr. Crane, 
lived on the property which later became the Proud ranch and that is 
what brought Mr. Brown to the Simi Valley. He has a family of three 
daughters and one son. One of his daughters, Mary Brown Carrol lives 
in the valley. 

Frisbe is also married and lives close to his father and mother. 
The I. V. Browns have four granddaughters. Mr. Brown and I have 
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been closely associated in Boy Scout work, both starting the work to- 
gether in 1922, meeting upstairs in the old stone Crinklaw Building. 
We have also taken many trips into the High Sierra together since 
we both like the mountains and our families were about the same age. 

Glenn Cornellis came out from Connecticut in the early days and 
at first worked for I. V. Brown. I first remember seeing him plowing 
down the stubble in the large Schmitz field between I. V. Brown’s 
house and Santa Susana. Many days the old east wind would be howl- 
ing but he was always out there. Later Clem married a Lewis girl 
from Newbury park region and settled down on the old Hoffmeister 
Place. Clem is gone, but his wife still lives in the home on Royal 
Avenue. Bud is a son of Clem and is well known here. 


M. E. Jones lived on the corner of Appleton Road and Royal 
Avenue in the house now belonging to Hedrick as you go up the hill 
on Appleton Road. He had a fine apricot orchard and could nearly 
always be seen out driving his two horse disk in it. He raised a family 
of three girls and two boys. His eldest daughter became a teacher of 
Chemistry in the Alhambra High School. Her picture is among one of 
the earliest classes of those attending the Simi School. Mrs. Jones 
helped deliver most of the babies born here in the early days. 


Jim Nelson lived on Royal Avenue in an old house where the Cur- 
riers now live. He first married one of the Comstock girls and after 
her death Mrs. Alonzo Ellis. He was very fond of card playing and 
dancing and when anything like that was going on he was the life of 
the party. Mrs. Ellis had four children and “Uncle Jim” as he was 
called used to drive them to school in the old Santa Susana School House. 


“Dos” Currier bought the old Nelson Ranch about 1924 and built 
a nice house and developed a fine orchard. Both he and Mrs. Currier 
have been active in many valley wide activities. They raised a family 
of a boy and girl here who are now both grown up and have families. 
The Curriers now have three grandchildren. Recently “Dos” sold most 
of his ranch but keeps his home here. He is very fond of fishing and 
now spends a lot of his time up at Bishop. 


Sarrah Wood and her two sons lived in a house on Royal Avenue just 
east of the Nelson Ranch. Her house was really built before Nelson’s 
Her husband was a doctor, coming out from Chicago soon after the 
colonists came. My father bought her ranch which at that time was 
planted to apricots, prunes, grapes and olives. I understand her boys 
did much toward clearing and planting the ranch. 


E. A. Harrington bought the old Sarrah Wood ranch in 1907 and 
moved down here from Santa Barbara in 1908. Both he and my mother 
were active in many of the early developments here which have already 
been mentioned. He circulated the petition asking that the “Back 
Road”, as it was called, be made a county road and gave it the name 
of Royal Avenue because we raised a colt named Queen and it seemed 
appropriate that Queen should travel on Royal Avenue. I bought and 
lived on the old Brigham Ranch just across Royal Avenue from where 
my father and mother lived and now this old ranch belongs to me and 
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is all planted to bearing walnuts. There is a picture of my father 
and Queen in this book. 

Daley brothers used to live in the house just east of I. V. Brown’s. 
The place later belonged to Eddie Maier and later to Dr. Livingston. 
It is now subdivided. 

When the Richardsons lived on the old Kujwaski ranch their neigh- 
bor to the north was Tom Dickerson. Mr. Dickerson later owned and 
ran the Moorpark Hotel. When it burned about 1915 Mr. Dickerson 
moved into the canyon emptying into Arroyo Simi near the Strathearn 
siding and planted many acres up there to apricots and other fruits. 
The ranch I am talking about just north of the old Kujwaski ranch 
headquarters and where Henry Odom now lives later belonged to M. 
L. Montgomery for many years. Theodore Roderiguez used to live 
there. It now is a part of the Strathearn ranch. 

C. G. Austin came out from Chicago with the colonists about 1889 
and bought 80 acres of land on what is now the northwest corner of 
Erringer and Cochran Streets. He was in the real estate and collecting 
business and it took him about four years to dispose of his business 
there and move out here with his family. On his first trip out here 
he must have hit a wet year because he brought back to Chicago 
a glowing account of the Simi Valley. He was a great experimenter and 
planted his ranch here first to a great variety of fruits, even oranges 
and nectarines. 

Later he planted many of Luther Burbank’s creations. He and his 
wife and three children took an active part in early developments in 
Simi Valley. He lived in a colony house erected on his ranch. He served 
in the Civil War. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Austin died, Alice, the eldest daughter now 
Mrs. Monroe inherited the central portion of the ranch, Harry the western 
portion. 

Alice Austin Monroe, after farming several years in Arizona, lost 
her husband and is now living with her daughter in Carlsbad. Harry 
married Estelle Langdon in 1906 and raised a family of five children 
all of whom have moved away as has also Harry and his place is now 
the Clarence Estes place. Helen, the youngest, daughter, married Knox 
Shirley. Helen taught school in Simi for many years “while Knox worked 
in the walnut house. The last years of their lives they lived in Vista. 
Their one daughter, Kathlene, survives them. 

Mr. Charles A. Havens was a nephew of Charles Austin. He 
used to work for him in Chicago. He is the father of the Charles R 
and Milton Havens we know. The ranch Milton now farms is the origi- 
nal Havens’ ranch. I have mentioned earlier in this book that at one 
time he was foreman of the Lloyd ranch and he and his family have 
taken an active part in the mail delivery and Post Office. Mrs. Walter 
Osborne and Mrs. Tom Richardson are daughters of Mr. Havens. 

Ray and Ed Johnson and their father came to the valley many years 
ago and settled near the old hotel. Their father died at a ripe old age 
and Ed's family was raised in that part of the Valley. Ray moved 
down to the old Duncan ranch which I sold him and ee has built a 
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beautiful home on it and has the ranch in bearing walnuts and oranges. 
Hyram Loeffler, his wife’s son, has always been with Ray, and has worked 
hard to bring about his success. He is now married and has a boy and 
lives next to his father and mother. Ed’s boys, LeRoy, Ellsworth and 
Orville all are taking a prominent part now in the valley's development. 
Ilyram Loeffler’s wife, Carol, is a beautiful singer and gives generously 
of her talent to the church. 

Lynn Hess married Gertrude Utt, the sister of Mrs. Dorothy Utt 
Robertson. I think they came to the valley about the same time as 
the Robertsons buying a piece of land from Frank Pitts and planting it 
to walnuts and oranges. They live in a beautiful home on the hill 
overlooking the valley. 

Frank Pitts came about 1907 buying a full quarter section of land 
just west of Simi and extending to what is now Pitts Road. At first it 
was pretty wet but now is mostly covered with homes. The Seventh 
Day Adventist Church is located on it. Earl Pitts and Edna Pitts 
Herbert are children of Frank. Both of their parents have passed on. 

Mr. C. E. Iloar, one of the very early timers, has been reported 
earlier in this book. 

Mr. John Appleton, who as a young man worked for Mr. Hoar in 
his apiary was born in Massachusetts and came here about 1888. He 
was a cousin of the Richardsons and at first worked for them in 
Moorpark for a few months before starting similar work for Mr. Hoar. 
He came west with Joe Jaques. He married Joe’s sister and settled on 
a ranch of 160 acres at the south end of what is now called Appleton 
Road. Tle was a very talented man, a good photographer and an author- 
ity on bird life. Tle was a member of the National Audubon Society. 
Many of the pictures in this book were taken by him. Joe and Arnold 
Appleton and Mildred Chamberlain were children in this family. Pearly 
Jaques, whom you all know, comes from Mrs. Appleton’s family. 

Fred Foster was a brother of E. P. Foster, an early banker in Ven- 
tura. Ile owned a prune orchard where the schools and other buildings 
in community center now stand. He sold about 1910 to Ferd Roussey 
of Oxnard. Either he or his wife, after his death, sold off most of the 
old Foster Ranch to present owners. In 1907 Fred’s price was 100 
dollars per acre. 

The Beesemeyers came to the valley from Hollywood a few years 
before I did. I have already told something about them in the early 
days. All through the years they have been very active in the church 
and Sunday School. Their voices blended beautifully and they sang 
together at nearly every occasion, especially in the church. In the 
early days they started a Sunday School in the little day school building 
in Santa Susana. Mr. Beesemeyer has passed on but Mrs. B. now lives 
in her own hqme in the Tapo and still teaches in the Sunday School. In 
his farming Mr. Beesemeyer showed unusual thoughtfulness for his em- 
ployees. When he planted his beans he used to plant a watermelon in 
each row so that when the bean pilers (all beans used to be piled by 
hand) came to a nice ripe juicy melon they would receive refreshment 
and a drink at the same time. 
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Justin Petit owned what is now the Kadota Fig tract. The Beese- 
meyers used to live on it and farm it for him a long time ago. He was 
the father of Charlie Petit, now the Mayor of Ventura. 

In writing about Santa Susana Knolls I have mentioned several 
of the early families. To the names of Black, Blackburn, Taylor, Lyles, 
Turner, already mentioned should be added Calvert, Perry, Moody, 
Wommack, Shutt, Dingman, Furgerson, Stein, Daley, Grimes and no 
doubt several more whom I have forgotten. Neither am I sure when 
all these families came to the Knolls. Jeske, Stevenson, Austin, Berg, 
Duncans, and Byrd, should be added to the above names. 

The Fred Logans are a very old family in that region, Mr. Logan 
worked on the railroad tunnel. Mrs. Logan, still alive, is a sister to 
Mr. Glover. The Logans lived on Smith Road. 

Mr. Glover is another very old timer mentioned in the history of 
Santa Susana. He lives at 2751 Tapo Drive. 

Joe Smith lived near the foot of the old grade since before 1905. 
His father lived there before him. When they built the present road 
over the pass it went through the Smith ranch. I remember going up 
there with Mr. Appleton to talk to Mr. Smith about the proposed road. 
It was 1915. We are still using that road. 

The Hall Turkey Farm is a very old institution. I do not remember 
the exact date it started. Mr. Leighton has been there also for a very 
long time. 

Jack Hewett was another pioneer who lived near the Logans and 
drove School Bus in the early days. 

Some of the original settlers in the Tapo Subdivision were John and 
Joe Schreiber, Mr. Volz, Henry Hass, Walter Osborne, Joseph Sailer 
(formerly the Mayor of Oxnard) and his two sons Carl and Joe, Nat 
Sharp, Fred Snowden, Dr. Hirschi, Mr. Buchem, Mr. Gould, Mr. Stevens, 
Albert Anderson, Ben Schmitz, Guren Stinson, Charles Green, Mr. Pierce, 
Charles Day, Ed Jones, William Neller, Sam Julius, Mrs. Bernhardt, Mr. 
Blalock, Mr. Calalhan, Ed Houghton, Mr. Griset, Charles Bush, and Mr. 
Fearing. Mr. John Roupp also had a home there and was manager of 
the subdivision as well as manager of the Patterson ranch. Mr. Zander 
was secretary for the subdivision and Mr. Johnny Hare was ranch fore- 
man living in the little house later occupied by Bob Bennett. 

The Gillibrands came about 1889 and settled in the east branch of 
Tapo Canyon. Four of the six children still live in the canyon, Juanita 
in the house built so long ago. Two of the three boys are still actively 
engaged in the operation of a shell mine where oyster shell is mined 
out of a mountain top and still in such perfect state of preservation that 
it is sold to poultry raisers all over the nation. This mine has been 
operated for some forty years and is still going with thousands of tons 
yet to mine. ~RED THOMPSON, LOUIS RIAVE AN® 

Al Keene should be added to those early settlers in the Tapo 
Subdivision. 

The Hammers lived in the mouth of Tapo canyon working in the 
early oil development as did also Gerald Haigh. Just East of the Tapo 
lived George Rodd and family where they farmed the land now being: 
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The Gillibrand Home. 


subdivided by the Murchison interests. East of that lived Frank Dawley 
on land owned later by the Hammond Brothers and later by Tom 
Flanigan and now by the Murchison interests. [ believe this land also 
belonged to Lawrence Montgomery after Tom died. 


Coming back to the center of Santa Susana and going east we 
had first on the right side Jack Haigh property later the Harry Parker 
property and further east the George Sawtelle ranch and still further 
east the Crinklaw and Donlon property. On the north side we had 
where the Shrillo’s now live the Pete Ruiz place and further east 
the McLaughlin place where the Beesemeyers lived for about 20 years. 
Still further east on the road to the I lumming Bird Ranch lives Dr. 
Watkins and on the Humming Bird Ranch the Meyers. West of Santa 
Susana was the Otto Kitchen place and the Schmitz ranch, later 
belonging to Eddie Maier. Then the Daley Bros. ranch, later be- 
longing to Eddie Maier and still later to Dr. Livingston. Next the I. V. 
Brown ranch and next the Crane ranch, which later was the Proud ranch. 
This brings us to Royal Ave. West of this was the old Fred Foster prune 
ranch later the Ferd. Roussey ranch. Jess Roussey lived on this ranch 
for a long time. The house was about where the drug store is now. 
West of Jess lived Mr. Dave Hudson on the Berylwood Inv. Co. ranch. 
West of that was the Lloyd ranch and close to the bridge lived Henry 
Koekus at the Shell Gasoline Pumping Station. This pumping station 
was no doubt a later development, the old house just east of it now 
occupied by the Giddings was used in the early days to house Lloyd 
ranch employees. 

Coming west on the north side of the highway we first came to 
the old Wolff and Hill ranch later known as the Wolff ranch where 
Jim Fuller lived for some twenty years. West of that came the B. I. Co. 


property where the house was occupied by Ray Glascock and _ later 
by Dave Penland, Dave Hudson’s son-in-law and a second house by 
Harry Grimes who used to farm beans on the North-east part of 
the ranch. The second house was really the old house which M. L. 
Montgomery and Henry Mahan lived in before it was moved from 
the location near the Arroyo Simi and Erringer road. 

The next place west was the ranch house on the old Burson, 
McKenzie walnut ranch, which is now the Valley Vista Tract. This 
house was occupied by Mr, Sexton and Miss Mace. She was the farmer, 
wearing men’s clothing; she could usually be seen driving a plow or a 
disc pulled by a four-horse team. She was a Theosophist believing 
that after death she might live again in the form of some animal. For 
this reason she kept over twenty dogs of all breeds and mixtures and 
when she went out driving she used to take most of them along in 
her old open Dodge car. | 

The next place west was the Lloyd ranch where Homer Southard 
and Grover Clary and others lived. Then we come to the Montgomery 
ranches on either side of Erringer Road and the Lloyd ranch again, 
extending as far as the Strathearn ranch. 
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Other pioneers were the Ecroyds, who used to live in an old colony 
house opposite the old Post Office in Simi. Mr. Ecroyd had a blacksmith 
shop opposite the old school house in Simi. He was the father of John, 
who had a shop on Ist Street at a later date, and the grandfather of 
Mrs. Don Henderson, Mrs. Joe Gurican and Jack Ecroyd whom you 
all know. 

Mr. Norton owned the 80 acres just east of what is now Sinaloa 
Road and south of what is now Pitt Rd. It was once planted to a 
variety of fruits which were much sought after in the whole southeast 
end of the county. He developed the property in the early nineties and 
was probably the first to attempt irrigation in the valley. He had an 
old gas engine pumping water from a 14 inch well through about 
300 feet of two inch pipe into a cement reservoir. The old reservoir can 
still be seen on the hill to the left as you go south on Sinaloa Road. 
They had two boys. Later the property belonged to Henry Richardson 
and later to me. 

The little house on the corner where Mrs. Gardner now lives was 
built by Joe. McDonald about 1895. I think the Gardners bought the 
place about 1915 and have lived in it ever since. The Gardner family 
consisting of three girls and two boys are all established in homes 
of their own, mostly in Southern California. Mr. Gardner, a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War passed away several years ago. Mrs. 
Gardner has been librarian in Simi for many years. 

The two Willard boys, George and Warren, both married sisters 
named White who had both been school teachers. Warren died in action 
while a deputy sheriff and George and the two wives have also both 
passed away. Jack Willard and “Elaine Cannel are both children of 
George and Pete Flanigan is the grandson of the Warren Willards. 
Their daughter, Marion, who recently passed away, was the mother 
of Pete Flanigan and Grace Stork who now lives in Oregon. Mrs. 
George Willard was a faithful Sunday School teacher in Simi for years. 

The Robert Cannels came here about 1910 and settled in the 
George Bott house which stands near the railroad track in the lower 
end of the Valley. The Cannels were very active in both the church 
and the schools in the early days. They raised a family of four girls 
and two boys here and I believe they all graduated from our high 
school before the family moved to Forrest Grove, Oregon. Mrs. Cannel 
passed away a short time before they moved. The family came here 
from Bishop where I understand they owned a dairy. Robert Cannel, 
the husband of Elaine, is the only member of the family living here. 
All the other children have settled in Oregon. 

O. J. Rice used to be a butter salesman in Los Angeles and 
member of the St. Vincents Methodist Church there. He came Bae 
about 1910 to manage the Lloyd ranch, then known as the Ventura 
Land and Water Company. He was very active in the Methodist 
Church here from the very beginning until he had to leave to live 
with his son in San Fernando because of poor health. He passed 
away over there only a few vears ago. 

Mr. Sims was station agent at Santa Susana for many years and 
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raised his family above the depot there. Later he moved to Moorpark 
where he was also station agent. In his later years he lived in 
Susana Knolls. Alan Robertson’s wife Barbara is his daughter. 

Pete Hovely managed the old Lloyd ranch during the time it 
belonged to the Pacific States Co. He later lived on the old Burson 
ranch and managed it. He now owns a ranch near Santa Cruz. His 
daughter Eleanor, now Mrs. Stanley Taylor and his son Don still 
live here. Eleanor is now high school librarian and her husband is 
principal of Abraham Lincoln School. Don married Pat Havens and 
works at Rocketdyne. 

Fred Miller lives near the north end of Stearns St. He must have 
lived in his present location for some twenty-five years or more. 
In recent years water has become an increasingly serious problem 
in his area but now that we have all voted to bring in Metropolitan 
Water before long this problem will be remedied. 

George Frei lived at the very north end of Stearns St. He used to be 
field man for the Tapo Citrus Assn. before his death. One of his 
sons, Walter, still lives in the Valley. His father and mother who 
used to live near him are also dead. His two daughters are both 
married and have moved away. The widow of his other son also lives 
here. 

Mr. Penn used to live on Alta Street. He spent his summers 
irrigating pastures near Lake Tahoe with melting snow water. 

Also in the northeast end of the valley lived the Shaws. Their 
children, Tom, Dick and Harriet all graduated from our high school. 

We also had two families by the name of Heney in the early 
days. One worked for the Peoples Lumber Company and the other, 
after losing a son, moved to Oregon I believe. I do not know what 
became of the older Mr. Heney. 

Mr. Forrest at one timed managed the Tapo Citrus House. He 
moved to Canoga Park and managed the house there until it closed. 
Ralph Horner married his daughter. I think they now live in Ventura. 

Harold Southwick managed the Tapo Citrus House at one time. 
I think it was just before Lynn Giller came. 

Lynn Giller has been manager of the Tapo Citrus House now for 
more than twenty-five years. Mr. and Mrs. Giller have raised their 
family here and now have a beautiful new home in the valley. 

Robert Barnes has been mentioned as the first operator of the 
Santa Susana Garage. Since then he has been manager of the Proud 
Ranch and recently has built a new home. He was a member of the 
Unified School Board of Trustees for many years. 

R. A. Paar was a carpenter by trade and lived on the west side 
of Erringer Road near where it crosses the Arroyo Simi. He was an 
ardent socialist. I have already mentioned the marriage of several 
of his daughters. His two sons, Bob and Joe ran a garage in Simi 
for several years. Bob is now in charge of the office at the Ivy Lawn 
Cemetery and Joe is with the County Sheriffs office. The Parrs must 
have come to Simi over 65 years ago. 

The Fred Bagnall family is another old time family. I have 
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mentioned Fred as mail carrier from the old Hotel to the Simi Post 
Office on horseback in the early nineties. At one time he was a 
partner of John Appleton in the bee business. He spent the later 
years of his life as Judge in Santa Paula. Their family of three beautiful 
girls were all raised here. Fred passed away several years ago. 
Mrs. Fred Bagnal used to teach a kindergarten in the old Horner 
house. Her pupils were Janet and Collie Scott and Eugenia and 
Wayne Montgomery. 


Mr. Davis lived on the ranch just east of John Scott’s. Mr. Scott 
bought their ranch about 1908. It is now a part of the D. A. Cameron 
ranch. 


G. F. Allen came to the valley at an early date and raised his 
family here. He was custodian of the Methodist Church here for 
many years and worked for the B. I. Company. 


Stanley Proctor is mentioned as an employee of the Lloyd ranch. 
He settled on Royal Ave. close to Clem Cornellis some thirty years 
ago and raised a family of three beautiful daughters there. His house 
was on the corner of what is now Pride St. The Pride St. subdivision 
used to be his land. 


Dan Carmode came here to work for Hacienda Sinaloa, the in- 
corporated name of the Robertson Ranch. He married Miss Mavy 
Williams, his former classmate in the Simi High School. For many 
years they lived on the former Mahan ranch, now known as the 
Hollow Hill Farm, where they raised a family of two boys. Only 
recently they have moved to Simi where they have built a new home. 


Walter Thurman, who lived on what is now Third St. south of 
Ashland, married a daughter of S. M. W. Easley and they raised a 
family of eight children. Only two of them now live in the valley. 
One is Ray Thurman, who lives in Simi and works for the State 
Highway Dept. and the other is Mrs. Emma Varble who is very 
well known here, now living on Barnard Street. 

Ray Thurman, a brother of Walter, lived close to him. 

Ed. and Fred Dodds lived in Simi many years ago on Fourth St. 
They worked for the County Road Dept. Both were bachelors. 

Jack Bunker came here as head irrigator for the Sinaloa ranch. His 
father had been a life long friend of Louis Robertson, the father of 
Tom and grandfather of Alan They used to be at sea together and 
later in Mexico. Jack married “Jackie” Lasser and they have three 
very fine children. They now live in a large home at 636 S. Sinaloa St. 

Adalai Goldsmith owned the large acreage to the south of the 
old Norton ranch and west of the Nate Kern ranch. For many years 
it was pasture land operated by Tim Flannagan, the husband of 
Marion Willard. It was here that Pete and Grace were raised. Formerly 
it was the Paranteau ranch now it belongs to the Mongomerys. 

The Paranteaus played an important part in the early days of 
Simi. Mr. Paranteau was one of the first postmasters. One of the 
Paranteaus gave the land for the Simi Cemetery. Raymond Paranteau 
at one time ran the Simi Market in the old Kier Store. He is married 
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to Dolly Dickerson and now lives in Hueneme. He invented an apricot 
pitting machine. I used to own one. 

Baldazar Burgois came to Simi to work on the Sinaloa ranch. After 
a trip to Mexico he came to back to manage the Darrel Smith ranch 
across Sinaloa St. He very successfully raised a large family of fine boys 
and girls even after their mother passed away. He now owns his 
own home in the Sinaloa Subdivision. 

Troy Pace came to Simi about 1930 and his wife, Lucile Meadows 
in 1921. The Meadows at one.time worked for me and later for the 
B. I. Co. Troy formerly worked for the Curriers and now works for 
the Shell Oil Company in charge of their pipe lines. 

The Bernhardts lived in the Tapo many years ago. Their daughter 
Anna married George Strathearn and lived in the community center 
where they raised a family of two boys and a girl all graduating from 
our local high school. Mrs. George Strathearn had an automobile 
accident on the Santa Susana Pass going off the grade and killing her 
mother and crippling herself for life. We are still using the old road 
and the spot she went off is not very well guarded. Webster Bernhardt, 
a son, married Cecilia, one of the Brigham daughters and now lives 
in Ventura where he served as postmaster for a long time. 

Kinzie Hooper moved from Wiley Lake near Fillmore to the 
Simi Valley just after the St. Francis flood disaster. At first he worked 
for me and later for the Tapo Citrus Assn. The Hoopers still live 
here as do their married sons. Evelyn and her family live in the 
Los Posas area. 

Noah Whitehead lived on the Livingstone ranch beside I. V. 
Brown for many years. I think he lived in the valley before that. 
Two of his daughters married valley men. Ina married Rayburn 
Thompson and they lived in Community Center where they have a 
home and have raised a fine family of a son and a daughter and 
they both work for the school district. Novella married Elden Calahan, 
Bob Calahan’s brother and they live in Oregon. 

Frank Bell was also a pioneer in our valley. He lived in several 
different houses near Simi and then moved to Oregon about 1930. 
He had four girls all of whom now have homes of their own, two 
in Southern California and the other two in Oregon. 

J. B. Leavel also lived here for a long time prior to 1936 when 
he moved to Idaho. His four children are all married and living there. 

Bob Calahan lived many years on the corner of Cochran St. 
and Tapo Drive on what was formerly the Crinklaw ranch. He has 
recently sold the ranch for subdivision. He has always been a prominent 
booster for every good valley development. They have a son and 
two daughters. 

Among our families of Mexican descent, many of whom no doubt 
lived here long before I did, should be mentioned the following names: 
Ruiz Cota, Garcia, Martinez, Vega, Chaves, Maciel, Delgado, Tom. 
Joe, John and Theo. Rodriguez, Gomez, Hernandez, Soto, Marajas, 
Mendez, Anguiano, Viegas. Mike D, Cerientes, Peramo, Diaz, Semoo, 
Jaramillo, Tapogano, Red, Saldino, Valdez. 
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The Whelchels lived up near the Girvins or Crinklaws probably 
before either of them settled there. Perhaps I could describe it better 
by saying that it was close to the railroad track in the east end of the 
valley. Their children attended the first Santa Susana School. 

John Sawtelle ran the first store and livery stable in Simi. A picture 
of this store is in this book. 

Clarence Taylor, still living in the Knolls, is the father of several 
children living here. His father, Bud Taylor, was one of our very 
earliest pioneers. When I first came he was living on the Humming Bird 
ranch, later he lived on what is now Douglas Welfare Park and 
spent his retiring years in Las Lajas Canyon. 

Mr. F. H. Girvin came to the valley in 1930 and settled in the 
Santa Susana Knolls area. There Mrs. Girvin and he raised a family 
of three boys and a girl. The girl lives in Oregon. Dick is an engineer 
for Convair Aircraft. Jack is an engineer for the government. Ronnee 
is with the telephone company. They have several grandchildren. 

Fred Snowden was born in England in 1870. He came to Simi 
in 1918 and opened a meat market in Santa Susana which he operated 
for ten years. He settled in the Tapo Subdivision in the location where 
Perle Jacques lives now. Mrs. Snowden and he spent most of their 
early days there where they not only raised oranges and lemons but 
their daughter Doris Flanagan whom you all know. 

Mr. Tom Flanagan came to Simi in 1912. Attended the Simi 
School. He farmed the “Verde” now the Taylor ranch, leasing it 
from Andy Richardson. In 1918 he moved to the Easley ranch where 
he ran cattle. Later he moved to Simi where he bought and farmed 
5 acres and at the same time leasing and farming a portion of the 
Strathearn ranch to tomatoes and melons. While in Simi he married 
Doris Snowden in 1933. In 1927 they bought the old John Dawley 
ranch in Santa Susana where he passed away in 1954. They raised 
two children, Kathleen who is an airplane stewardess, and Michel 
who is still in high school. 

Tom’s mother lived to the ripe old age of 101 years spending 
most of those years in Simi where she had a home of her own. 
Tom’s older brother Tim also spent most of his life here. He married 
Marion Willard the daughter of Warren Willard and spent a large 
part of his life on the Adlai Goldsmith ranch. He was the father 
of “Pete” Flanagan and Grace Stork who now lives in Oregon. 

Roy Easley, born in Sycamore Canyon on his father’s ranch there 
was the first white child born in the valley. His birth date Feb. 28, 
1889. Hazel Mahan Reed was born the same year and Clarence 
Taylor was the third child born here. After many years spent else- 
where, Roy came back ten years ago and settled in the Tapo. I 
believe Mrs. Henry Haigh still living here is the only survivor of a 
large family of boys and girls. Roy’s father was the first clerk, auditor 
and tax collector in Ventura County. 

Although recognition has already been given to Gertrude Black 
as one of the early residents of the Knolls area I feel that because 
of her long life (eighty-eight years) of service to others she should 
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receive special recognition among the pioneers of this valley. She 
was born in Wisconsin and after teaching dramatics for forty years 
came to Mortimer Park, now called Susana Knolls in 1923. She was very 
instrumental in getting the Susana Knolls church started. She is now 
88 years old and as chipper and bright as ever. 

The Chamberlains came to the valley many years ago. In fact 
the children attended the old Simi School. Ray Chamberlain recently 
retired as head custodian and bus driver for the Simi Unified School 
District after 34 years of service without an accident. He started 
driving about 1925 for the first high school district. He drove an old 
Dodge truck with seats length-wise along each side of the bus. One 
time this old bus got stuck at the Royal Ave. crossing before there 
was a bridge there, and the grammar school bus came along and 
used the stuck bus as a bridge, the children all getting out and 
crossing the stream on it. Ray married Minnie Malloy and their two 
boys, George and Ralph are both well known here. 

Ed Chamberlain probably had a similar early history. He became 
a farmer living on Royal Ave. in the old Gardiner house. He married 
Mildred Appleton. Wallace, who married Dorothy Hess, and John 
who is a deputy sheriff at Ventura were raised in this home. 

There were several other boys and girls in the Chamberlain family, 
brothers and sisters to Ed. and Ray but they all moved into San 
Joaquin Valley. 

C. E. Utt, the father of Gertrude Hess and Dorothy Robertson was 
a very progressive farmer in Orange County. He once owned the 
land where the Lincoln School is now located. This land was at that 
time troubled with too much water. He put drain tile under all of it. 
He also drained a part of the Robertson ranch. The Utt Development 
Co. of Oxnard was also started by him. He successfully drained much 
low land in Orange County bringing such almost worthless property 
into high production. This experience helped him here. 

Judge Blackstock in his earlier days was one of the first teachers 
in the Simi School. He married the daughter of N. C. Woods, one of 
our early farmers and later bought the old Woods ranch and planted 
it to oranges. He built a home on some of the high hills on the 
rear of the ranch where he and his wife could come when they 
wanted to escape the Oxnard fog. He also bought the adjoining 
Gardiner ranch and planted it to oranges. He is the father of Mrs. Rex 
Gordon. The Gordons and their married son also live in the valley. 

Arnold Poppic lived on what is now the Sanger Hedrick ranch. 
It was the old M. E. Jones ranch and at that time was all apricot 
orchard. Ned. Barajas now of Simi, used to manage it for him. After 
leaving here Mr. Poppic became a buyer of farm products with 
his office in Oxnard. 

Gus Egner has lived in the valley for many years and worked 
for many people. He now lives in Simi and still does gardening 
for various people. 

Henry Hass, although he may have been casually mentioned as 
one of the original settlers in the Tapo Subdivision has raised a family 
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Combine harvester at work near Santa Susana, ‘Bud’ Taylor is in the foreground. 


Old threshing scene, showing old style steam engine. 


Hauling grain. Santa Susana’s first school house is shown in the background. 


of especially bright children. He farmed all of his life, which ended 
tragically in a tractor accident. He married one of Joe Schreiber’s 
sisters and now one of his sons has taken over Joe Scheiber’s job as 
manager of the Tapo Mutual Water Co. Joe held the job for 38 
years. 

Frank Cornett was one of the earliest pioneers, farming some of 
the Benefit Colony. He boarded the teacher for S. M. Y. Easlie’s outdoor 
school told about elsewhere in this book. 

Mrs. Terry, who now is Mrs. Al Keene used to live on Royal Ave. 
in the old Shryock house. 

Harris Lane was another pioneer in the valley, raising a family 
of two boys and a girl in our public schools. He moved to San 
Fernando Valley many years ago. 

Elizabeth Kreisher and her mother came to Simi about 1915 
and built a house west of Mrs. Printz on what is now Pacific 
Ave. Elizabeth was a school teacher. Later she married and moved to 
the house built by Frank Rosauer in the Kadota Fig Tract. I think 
they have all passed away now. 

John Kier lived on Los Angeles Ave. where there is a big eucalyptus 
tree. Perhaps the very tree now in front of the Big Tree Market. 
He raised two sons there who used to play with the Parr boys. He 
was a brother to Will Kier who used to run the Simi Store in the 
early days. His store can be seen in the picture of Simi’s main street. 

Joe and Elvina Johnson came here over thirty years ago and 
settled on Adams Street in the Kadota Fig Tract. Ben Stark and wife 
came perhaps a few years later and settled near them. 

Dave Hudson came here some forty years or more ago and was 
manager of the B.I. Company holdings in the valley for many years. 
Although now retired he still lives near the same house on Los Angeles 
Ave. 

James Fuller and family lived on the Wolff ranch for about 
twenty years. While there they raised two children, both of whom are 
now married, and are living in Southern California. After leaving here 
the Fullers started the Redwood Cafe in Moorpark which they op- 
erated for many years. Jim has now passed away but Mrs. Fuller 
still lives in this area. 

The Wesley Blalock’s lived in the valley for many years. Mrs. 
Blalock now Mrs. Paul is mentioned in another part of this book. 
Her maiden name was Lorena Montgomery. They raised two girls 
and a boy all of whom are living in Southern California the last I 
knew. Richard Blalock is a talented musician and I believe now 
conducts an orchestra in the Ojai. 

Dr. Alfred Hirschi came as a geologist for the oil company who 
struck oil in the Tapo about 1922. After his wife’s death he built a 
monument in her memory at the rear of the Simi Valley Women’s 
Club House. In his will he gave generously to many worthy causes. 

Ernest Erbes, a brother to Mrs. Beesemeyer, used to manage the 
old Santa Susana Hotel and was very active in the early development 
of Santa Susana. 
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Walter Osborne now lives in Community Center. He lived on 
his apricot orchard in the Tapo for some forty years and much of 
this time was president of the Tapo Mutual Water Co. He was a 
leader in many other valley activities. His wife is Lulu Havens, one 
of Chas. Haven’s daughters. 

Mr. Richard Bard is best known as manager and president of the 
Berylwood Investment Co. The company was organized in 1911 and 
Richard Bard has been its general manager most of the time since 
with the exception of a few years spent overseas in the service of his 
country during both world wars. At first the B. I. Co. headquarters 
were at Hueneme but now they are at Somis. The company owned 
at one time 7500 acres in the Las Posas and 1075 acres in Simi 
Valley. Richard Bard has also been supervisor of the Oxnard District 
and President of the Simi Valley Walnut Assn. and a director of 
the California Walnut Growers Assn. Some of the company’s vast 
holdings have now been sold and others rented out but they still 
farm a very large acreage, much of which is planted to fine bearing 
walnut and orange groves. They also operate a large feed lot for 
fattening cattle at Somis. The company was originally organized as 
a family corporation to take care of all of their land and banking 
interests and was named after a daughter in the family by the name 
of Beryl Bard. 

It has been my endeavor to name as pioneers only such people 
as those who were in the valley thirty years or more ago. If I have 
failed to mention you or have mentioned those who have come 
re a later date it has been my mistake and I would like to be forgiven 
or it. 

Before closing I would like to mention a few who perhaps were 
not here thirty years ago but whose activities in the valley have greatly 
influenced it. I refer to some of the early ministers and school teachers. 
Probably I could mention more but the only ones I am mentioning were 
here for a long time and had a great influence for good, especialy 
on the younger generation. I mention here Dr. Ralph Lee and Thomas 
Grice as ministers in our early church, and Hal Pollock who taught 
in our high school for about twenty years. He was principal most of 
this time. Other teachers worthy of mention are Paul and Mable 
McGuire and Emest Vaniman. These all moved to Ventura after leaving 
here. Carol Vaniman and his family, now very active in our church 
is one of Mr. Ernest Vaniman’s sons. Carol married Mrs. Beesemeyer’s 
daughter, Phyllis. I should also mention here Mr. Leighton Stewart 
who not only was principal of the elementary school here for many 
years but also was a Boy Scout leader. Other Scout leaders perhaps also 
should be mentioned here, such as I. V. Brown, who was Scoutmaster of 
our first troop and of late has served on the National Boy Scout Board. 
Also Frank Setzer and Tex. Lanham who have spent many years in 
active capacities in Boy Scout work. 

Also before closing, I feel that I should say something about our 
boys and girls who are sons and daughters of our pioneers and have 
grown up in this valley and many of them have lived -here over 30 
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years. I have not included them, but of course am glad to see them 
taking an active part in the development of our valley. 

As this goes to press, the whole valley is saddened by the death 
of Wayne Montgomery. Mr. Montgomery, 71 years ago, was brought 
here by his father M. L. Montgomery, from Missouri where he was 
born. For 20 years he was president of the Tapo Citrus Assn. and upon 
retiring was given a beautiful trophy. For years he attended night school 
at U.S.C. and graduated from their College of Business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Oxnard Masonic Lodge and for many years the president of 
the Simi Valley Church Board. His generous gifts, many of which were 
anonymous, will always be remembered. In his youth he carried the mail 
on horseback between Simi and Conejo Valley. He is survived by 
his wife, Eleanor De Long Montgomery and two sons and three 
daughters. His son John of Simi will continue to operate his farming 
interests which are vast. More has been said about the Montgomery 
family in earlier pages of this book. It would not be right not to say 
something about his ability as a musician and his love of good music. 
He also loved the out-of-doors and in his last years loved flying, 
looking down on all of God’s creation. 

The families of Mexican origin Ruiz, Real and Duarte, mentioned 
among the pioneer settlers of the Simi Valley in other pages of this 
book came in a caravan from Sonora, Mexico way back in the days that 
all of California was Mexican territory. The Mexican government gave 
them a land grant extending from what is now Duarte, a town named 
after the Duarte family, to the Verdugo Hills. Some of these early 
settlers rode horseback and some even walked back to Mexico. 

Mrs. Ruiz was a Duarte before she married Pete Ruiz. Mrs. 
Dallaway of Moorpark was one of Pete's sisters. Mrs. Ruiz was born 
in Camulos, just over the hills from the De la Guerra Tapo Ranch. Pete 
was born in Colonia between Santa Paula and Bardsdale. After mar- 
riage the Ruiz’s had many great losses caused by flood, drouth and 
fire as they moved about over much of the state seeking a good 
location. Finally they settled in Simi Valley about 1920 on the corner 
of Sterns and Los Angeles Avenue where they lived for many years 
and where some of their children were born. Robert, Esther, and 
Dolores. Esther married Bob Ahens and Dolores married Mr. Real. 
The other Ruiz children are living elsewhere in California. At one time 
the Ruiz family lived in Piru Canyon and were told much Indian lore 
by some of the Indians still living there. 

Bret Brigham came to Simi Valley about 1900 and settled on the 
ranch where we now live. In fact we bought from him about 1908. 
On this ranch, which is now on the corner of Appleton Rd. and 
Royal Ave. they built a small house in which they lived, for he was 
married to N. C. Wood’s daughter, Mildred. For water they had a 
hand dug well on the floor of the valley from which they drew 
water with a rope attached to a bucket. From the well to the house 
the water was carried up a trail. The Brighams went back to Chicago 
for a few years and then, since we had bought their ranch in the 
meantime, they came back and settled on the western portion of 
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the N. C. Wood’s ranch. They built the house near Royal Ave., where 
they lived for so many years. It was while living in this house that 
Mrs. Brigham became president of the Simi Valley Woman's Club 
and I believe she was later president of the County Federation of 
Woman's Clubs. During this time she wrote the poem which is in the 
front of this book. Their two daughters married local men and moved 
from here to Ventura. One of the daughters, now Mrs. Webster 
Bernhart still lives there. 

When we first bought the Brigham ranch the little house was 
still in good state of repair and we rented it one winter to Mr. John 
Appleton’s father and mother. It had an old fashioned pantry closet 
in it. Mrs. Appleton was in the habit of keeping the ranch eggs on 
the top shelf of this closet. One day she set a mouse tray on that top 
shelf near the eggs. The next mornnig she had forgotten all about 
the trap and reached up for some eggs. When the trap sprung, narrowly 
missing her finger, it so started her that she withdrew her hand 
suddenly bringing eggs down all over her head. A real egg shampoo. 

R. E. Harrington came to the Valley in 1907, living at first 
with his father and mother on his father’s ranch. This ranch formerly 
belonged to Dr. Wood, one of the Chicago doctors. In 1912 he acquired 
the old Brigham ranch across Royal Ave. from his father’s ranch. In 
April of that year he married Ethel Ross, a graduate of Stanford and a 
girl he had become acquainted with when attending school in Santa 
Barbara. In that same year we started to build the little house on the 
hill which is shown in this book. I dislike writing about myself, but 
when thinking of our eleven grandchildren, I feel that I should include 
myself and wife among the pioneers of our valley. To make a long 
story short, we have purchased four different ranches, developing 
water on each of them and improving them by planting orchards and 
laying irrigation lines on each ranch. We have sold all of these ranches 
at various times and at various prices, but still own our home ranch 
and the one father bought in 1907. 

In addition to owning the four ranches, all of which were located 
west of the home ranch, we had at one time over a thousand acres 
leased in the northeast end of the valley. One of these ranches 
later belonged to Tom Flannigan and the other to Douglas Aircraft. 
Now it is called White Oaks Park. While we had this under lease 
(a period of some six years) we raised barley on most of it, but used 
part of it for pasture and sixteen acres of it were planted to apricots. 
These were irrigated each year from the water running down Las Llajas 
Creek. This creek kept running up to June every year. 

One small piece which I owned I have not mentioned. It was 
an acre of land touching the southwest corner of the Church lot in 
Community Center. When the church and schools were built, the 
Roussey Subdivision was started. A group of men sat on the floor of 
the west Sunday school room and with a map of the new subdivision 
showing Deodora, Church, School, Court and East Street spread out 
on the floor before them, and said, pointing to the lot they favored, “You 
take this one and Ill take that one.” Thus the lots were all spoken for in 
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Harrington’s first car. 
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R. E. Harrington’s apricot pitting shed. 


a few minutes. A few of us who were in the church thought we would 
protect it by buying lots near it. Wayne Montgomery was the only 
one who was able to hold on to his lot. The depression came on and 
the rest of us were forced to sell. 

In 1921 Mrs. Harrington and I started a Sunday School and Church 
service in Thousand Oaks. We drove over there every Sunday after- 
noon for three years. When we were forced to give up the work, the 
Church of the Open Door in Los Angeles took it over. When we 
started the work, Thousand Oaks was just starting and our services 
were held in a little board and batten one room school house. 

In 1926 we started a boys home on the ranch. It was a Christian 
Home for Homeless Boys. We built a special building for this work. 
We operated the home for ten years, but were forced to close it 
also during the depression. In all we had some eighty boys. Three 
became ministers and several now hold responsible positions. Since 
the home was closed several of the boys have been back to see us. 

About the same time we started the home we started a dairy. We 
delivered milk daily to all parts of the Simi Valley, Moorpark, Somis, 
Camarillo and even Fairview. Water became scarcer and scarcer and 
we had to go to Oxnard for most of our hay. Finally we gave up the 
dairy. Oxnard now supplies us with milk. It is cheaper to move the 
milk than the hay. At that time most people did not have refrigeration 
thus making daily deliveries necessary. 

So far I have said nothing about my Boy Scout work. I. V. Brown 
and I started Boy Scout work here in 1921. We used to meet upstairs 
in the old stone Crinklaw Building, the largest building in the valley 
at that time. We have both kept up our interest in Scout work, I. V. 
Brown advancing to the national level. As late as in 1950 I went to 
Valley Forge Jamboree with a group of scouts. 

Among other things Mrs. Harrington sold lunches for several years 
at the schools before they had any cafeteria. Many of our valley resi- 
dents still remember the days when they used to buy their lunch from 
her at the lunch wagon. 

Both of us are now over seventy and forced to retire from so much 
activity, but we still enjoy life and such activity as we are now able 


to indulge in. 
8 bs ae 


PIONEERS OF MOORPARK 
The original town of Moorpark was entirely north of the railroad 
with the exception of the S. P. Milling Companies warehouses. Both 
of these warehouses have burned many years ago. The present ware- 
house is a more modern building. Some of the earlier merchants in 
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R. E. Harrington’s apricot dry yard. 


Our house built in 1912 


the town were Mr. Dorn, Gillis and Leroy, Adair, McLaughlin, Whit- 
aker, Justice, Ray Hoffelt, Mrs. Summers, Mr. Morales and Mr. Castro. 

Tom Simmons, Ed Runkle and Ed Williams were wholesale gaso- 
line distributors. I. G. Tanner, Ed Williams and Mr. Towry were retail 
gas distributors. At one time I believe there was a man named 
Humphreys also in that business. 

Mr. Gilliland was the Livery Stable and horse-drawn taxi man. 
His stable was located on the southeast corner of Charles and Walnut 
Streets across Charles Street from the Church. Above his stable was a 
Lodge Hall. Tom Dickerson ran the old Moorpark Hotel. The sign 
in front of it shows in one of the pictures in this book. It was located 
on the corner where the Whitaker Building now stands. It burned about 
1915. One of Tom Dickerson’s daughters married Raymond Paranteau 
and is now living in Hueneme. 

Mr. Graham ran the Justice of the Peace Office and the S.P. Ware- 
house also. Later on Frank Coulston’s father ran the Justice of the 
aes office. Frank married Ruth Tanner and is now county probation 
officer. 

The early garages were operated by I. G. Tanner, Gene Bond, Pitt 
and Jim Wilson and Mr. Carlyle. R. W. Poindexter and M. L. Wicks, 
who followed him, were the first real estate men in Moorpark. They 
laid out the town. Moorpark’s first newspaper, started about 1910 
is told about elsewhere in this book. Mrs. Bradley was the telephone 
operator. She was helped in her work by a large family of both boys 
and girls. 

Leaving Moorpark by what is now Moorpark Avenue most of the 
land belonged to John Cornett and was planted to beans and later to 
walnuts. The first to settle there were the Berkenshaws and Floreys 
who came down from Fairview. The Berkenshaws planted oranges 
and the Floreys apricots. Mrs. Berkenshaw was an Everett, and one 
of their two boys is now farming the old Everett ranch. Dave Florey’s 
apricot orchard extended out to the corner opposite the present Ford 
Agency. The Floreys also operated a dairy. Their red barn still stands 
back of their house. Turning east at the corner where the Ford 
agency now stands was the John Hendry ranch on the south, and on the 
north, John Cornett’s walnut orchard. The Hendry ranch was _ prob- 
ably about the location of the Richardson ranch where John Appleton 
first worked on bees when he came to California. Perhaps the Will 
Richardson and the Abe Comstock which Miss Philbrook mentions as 
coming to her ranch to dance back in the early eighties came up from 
this Richardson ranch and from what was later known as the Matson 
ranch up the canyon. 

Turning west from the corner where the Ford agency is now lo- 
cated on the south side of what is now 118 was the Dunshee ranch, 
later the Oliver ranch, then a ranch belonging to George Caswell, be- 
hind which and running up on Peach Hill was the Carlyle Thorp ranch 
farmed by Mr. Callaway. Further west along that side of the road and 
about opposite the present Edison Substation was the Shields’ place. 
Further west the next ranch was the M. W. P. Wright apricot orchard 
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now belonging to Wayne Everett. Just west of that was the Lew Fox 
place. He was for a long time rural mail carrier for the Moorpark Post 
Office. Next came the old Bristol ranch, later belonging to Frank 
Dawley. Then came the old John Smith house and ranch later belong- 
ing to Archie Hitch. At first it was used as a post office for Fremont- 
ville. Just beyond that was the large ranch belonging to Arastus 
Everett. His son Clarence followed him in caring for the same large 
apricot ranch. West of Arastus Everett was the ranch of his son, Frank. 

Frank married one of the Johnson family from Oxnard and this 
couple raised a family of two boys, Monroe and Elden. Monroe is 
now located in the Tierra Rejada near Moorpark and is very well known 
in the whole county. Elden moved away to farm in the Stockton area. 
Just beyond the Frank Everett place was the Laughlin walnut orchard. 
Here we reach the west boundary of the old Simi Land Grant. Follow- 
ing on the northside of the same road in a westerly direction from the 
Ford Corner and just west of Berkenshaws was the Gisler ranch and 
then the Bauer ranch. Both of these ranches ran clear through to Poin- 
dexter Road; the Bauer home was located on that road. West of Bauers 
came the Hitch orchard and then the Estes Orchard. Then came the 
John Davis ranch with the home on the hill and west of that two 
ranches before we reach Grimes Canyon Road. The first ranch I 
believe belonged to Clarence Everett at one time and the other to 
the Bank of A. Levy. 

Turning up Grimes Canyon Road, we come out on Broadway, which 
is the name of the street running east and west through the center 
of the Fairview Valley. I am told that there was once a Post Office 
on this corner. Turning west on Broadway and on the south side of 
the street is the house formerly owned by Hughes. It has been moved 
eastward from its original location. West of that was the Reinberger 
place farmed by Riddles and then the former Berkenshaw ranch now 
the Richard Bard place. 

Turning east on Broadway from the corner of Grimes Canyon Road 
some of the names were Smith, Finney, Warren and Freeman. Free- 
man was Postmaster of Pasadena. He owned a large apricot orchard 
which was farmed by Mr. Dallaway for many years. I believe this 
ranch now belongs to Mr. Leavens of Santa Paula. 

Starting with the Waters’ ranch on the north side of Broadway and 
heading toward Moorpark, some of the owners were Stockton, Flory, 
Lemon, Fish, Hoffman, Charles Warne and north of him George Mc- 
Fadden. The Fish and Hoffman ranches later became the Kerr Bros. 
ranches. West of Warne’s was the location of the old Epworth Colony. 
The location is still marked by a few scraggly Eucalyptus trees. 

When I first came to Simi some of the old buildings of the Epworth 
Colony were still standing. I think that all of the property west of 
Warne’s as far as the road running up to Herrington’s was part of the 
old Freeman ranch. 

When mentioning the Waters’ ranch which was formerly the Girdle- 
stone ranch, I failed to mention the little one-room school house known 
as the Fairview School located on the southwest corner of this ranch. 
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Rev. Glen Phillips, early minister in Moorpark. The man who gave the address at the 
dedication of First Moorpark High School. 
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Moorpark’s first High School. About half the students were from Simi. 


Now that we are at the east end of the Fairview valley we can go 
back to Moorpark again and visit the ranches of some of the other 
Moorpark Pioneers living east and south of Moorpark. 

Turning up the canyon east from Moorpark and on the south side 
of the road first came the large Agoura Ranch, then the Abe Comstock 
ranch and the Clarence Binns ranch. Floyd Binns is a son of Clarence. 
Clarence bought a part of the old Comstock ranch in 1892 and I believe 
passed away about 1937. Floyd Binns is president of the Simi Valley 
Unified District Board of Trustees. 

Some of the land along this side of the road also belonged to the 
Estes Family I believe. On the North side most of the land belonged 
to the Strathearns. 

Further south of Moorpark on Peach Hill lived Mrs. Abbie Dinges 
at one time, also a man named Taylor and further west on the hill were 
ranches belonging to Carlyle Thorp and S. A. Williams. Mrs. Williams 
died a short time ago. One of their sons, Byron is very talented as a 
violinist. 

Still further south and east in the Tierra Rejada Valley lives Mon- 
roe Everett on a ranch formerly operated by Jake Smith. Monroe has 
a very beautiful ranch which he keeps in excellent shape. We have 
all been saddened recenly by the death of his devoted wife. 

Still further toward Simi lived Pierre Lapeyre. He was a French- 
man born in the Pyrenees mountains of France. When first coming to 
California, he was a shepherd, but in 1891 he bought 666 acres located 
on the Tierra Rejada Road which was the first road between Moorpark 
and Simi, and this land he improved with fine buildings, modern 
machinery and a forty acre apricot orchard. 

Now that we have located all of this early property belonging 
to Pioneers of the Moorpark area I would like to go back and describe 
a little more fully a few of these early settlers. 

Let’s look a little more closely, for instance, at the Everett ranch, 
perhaps one of the best known ranches in the Moorpark area. The ranch 
was all planted to apricot orchard, producing several hundred tons of 
dried apricots each year. I may not know all of his family but have 
already mentioned his son Frank, the Father of Monroe, and his daugh- 
ter Mrs. Berkenshaw. He also had a son named Ernest, who was a 
civil engineer and for a long time was County Engineer. His son 
Clarence succeeded him in managing the ranch, and made many improve- 
ments such as better handling and washing of the fruit before drying. 
Grace Everett, now living in Moorpark was the wife of Clarence. 
Clarence was the father of Wayne and Hugh and I believe there were 
other children. For about twenty years Clarence and I drove to Los 
Angeles every month, for we were both directors of the First Farm 
Loan Association of Los Angeles. 

Probably the next largest if not the largest planting of apricots 
was made by Arch. Hitch. He was a next door neighbor of Arastus 
Everett. Arch Hitch, a native of Tennessee came to Calif. in 1890 and 
was first employed in hauling grain from Simi to Hueneme. He re- 
turned to Tennessee to marry Ruth Chandler who I believe was a sis- 
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ter of Ed. Chandler, one of the pioneers of Moorpark. The lure of 
California brought him back and he settled in Moorpark, his first home 
being located about where the Edison Substation now stands. He soon 
bought the John Smith home where he raised a family of three boys 
and a girl. Jim and Sam, two of his sons, still live in the Moorpark 
area. At one time he and his sons incorporated as the Hitch Company, 
owning a total of some 1100 acres mostly in apricots. Arch Hitch was 
very fond of development and especially interested in the culture of 
citrus trees. He was an ardent Baptist and much of his time was spent 
in helping others. 

Rev. Glen Phillips, perhaps Moorpark’s most beloved minister, 
was here when the Church building from the Fairview and the one from 
Somis were joined together. When these two buildings were joined a 
piece of the partition between the two buildings was left protruding 
from the ceiling just above the pulpit. Rev. Phillips was moved to the 
Santa Maria Church but was called back to give the dedicatory speech 
when the first high school building was dedicated in Moorpark. He is 
now Bishop of the Denver area and his son is pastor of the big Wilshire 
Methodist Church in Los Angeles. There have of course been many 
fine ministers in Moorpark since that date, but I doubt if any have 
ever won the hearts of the people’as Rev. Phillips did. 

Ed. Chandler, who lived with his family on East High Street, was 
a native of Tennessee and came to Moorpark with his wife Nancy in 
1922. He was instrumental in developing the large Apricot orchard 
on the Jans Inv. Co. ranch in Conejo. In 1929 he was accidentally 
killed by a train near his home in Moorpark leaving his wife and four 
small children. His widow continued to live in their home in Moorpark 
and became assistant Post Master of the Moorpark Post Office, a po- 
sition which she held for years. The three daughters all received a 
degree in education from various colleges and Universities and all be- 
came teachers. Lucille, now Mrs. Clarence Estes, teaching in Bards- 
dale near Fillmore for 17 years and in Simi for ten years. The other 
two daughters, both married, are teaching in Los Angeles and Whittier. 
The son married Irma Hudson of Simi and is now manager of the large 
Porter ranch near Irvin, Cal. 

Henry Estes and wife located in Moorpark in 1896 on an 80 acre 
ranch three miles west of Moorpark. Later they bought 60 acres more. 
In their original home they raised six boys, but only one of them now 
lives in this area. Clarence married Lucille Chandler of Moorpark in 
1927 and they now live on the westerly portion of the old Austin ranch 
in Simi in the house formerly built by Harry Austin and in a grove of 
large bearing walnut trees. In 1947 they bought the old Estes Home 
ranch west of Moorpark and now continue to farm that also. They 
were successful in developing a good well on the ranch. They have 
also taken out the Apricot orchard and are raising tomatoes and other 
field crops. 
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EARLY STAGES AND FREIGHT HAULING 

There is very good evidence that the old Butterfield Stage used 
to come through the Santa Susana Pass before 1874. In that year Con- 
ejo road was improved and the Butterfield Stages began taking that 
route. One Butterfield Stage Station was at Newbury Park and the 
next station west was on the hill about where the Camarillo Church is 
now located. The main town of Springville was a few miles west of 
Camarillo but perhaps the stage station was a little closer to Newbury 
Park because of the steep Conejo grade which was much steeper in 
the olden days. 

Before the days of the railroad all grain raised in the Simi Valley 
used to have to be hauled to Hueneme for shipment by water. It took 
a full week to haul two loads of grain to Hueneme by horses. One day 
to Springville, about three miles east of Camarillo where they would 
camp for the night. The second day took them to Hueneme where 
they would unload at the warehouse and return to Springville. The 
third day they would return home and load for the next trip. It will be 
seen that by this schedule they could make only two trips a week. 
The regular camping ground at Springville was under some large Pep- 
peretices; 

The early stages above referred to should not be confused with 
the stage line which was started between San Fernado and the old 
Santa Susana Hotel. This stage line referred to in other pages of this 
book was not started until the Santa Susana Hotel was built about 
1889 and ran only from San Fernando, then on the railroad, to the Hotel. 

Before the railroad came, every need had to come by water and be 
hauled into the valley by freight wagon. Most of such articles were 
landed at Hueneme and hauled to the valley by freight wagons on 
their return trips from the port with loads of grain. But some needs were 
landed at Santa Monica and hauled to the valley. Many of the goods 
sold in Simi’s first store were brought in that way. At that time Santa 
Monica was the port for Los Angeles. The Wilmington Harbor was not 
even thought of and Long Beach was nothing but a long beach. 

3€ 3 3 
THE CROSS ON MT. McCOY 

The Easter service on Mt. McCoy has been held each year since 
1921. At that time with the help of the boys in my Sunday School class 
a cross was constructed of 2” by 12” redwood planks twenty feet long 
and erected on that hill top. The planks were hauled by my team to 
the foot of the peak on the old Montgomery ranch (the ranch where 
the Odoms now live, and there the planks were transferred to a sled 
and hauled to the top through the brush, for there wasn't even a trail 
up to the peak then. With only twelve-year-old boys to help me, it 
took all the rest of the day to build the cross, dig a hole in the stony 
ground and raise it with the tackle I had brought along. It was raised 
with great difficulty because of its being on the summit of a peak and 
I could not get above it from any side to raise it. My wife was watching 
from home, and just as the sun was setting the cross came into view 
against the lighted sky. 
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First Sunrise Service at the Cross in 1921. Rev. Glen Phillips of Moorpark, shown with 


books under his arm and still wearing his Chaplain’s uniform from World War I, preached 
the service. 


The idea of a cross there was given me by an old map I have of 
the greater part of Ventura County made in 1858 with pen and ink. 
This map shows a cross on that hill top, but there was no trace of the 
old cross there when I first came. Perhaps the cross may have been 
erected by some Catholic Fathers as they traveled through here on 
foot from the San Fernando to the Ventura Mission. Or it may have 
been erected by the De la Guerras who lived so long ago near the foot 
of the hill. | 

I have a letter from Mrs. C. B. McCoy giving me permission to 
erect the cross on that hilltop for it was part of the McCoy ranch then. 
Please allow me to quote from ‘her letter, “I am glad to give the Simi 
Church permission to erect a cross on a prominent summit in the lower 
end of the valley and I hope they may have a grand Easter Service 
there.” 

At the first service there, Rev. Glen Phillips preached. He was a 
chaplain in World War I and wore a uniform while preaching. Rev. 
Phillips, then pastor of the Moorpark church is now Bishop of the Den- 
ver area. Three years later, while Rev. Lee was our pastor, the Strath- 
earn Brothers built the road up the mountain which we now enjoy. 
Before the road was built, we all had to climb the hill on foot through 
sage brush which was often wet in the early morning. 

About 1930 the Lions Club took over the service. I was glad to 
have them do this because it meant that the service would probably 
continue indefinitely. At first they put electric lights on the wooden 
cross and a few years later replaced it with the present cross made of 
concrete with more permanent lights. They illuminate this cross for 
a full week prior to Easter. Just this last Easter I heard it said, “This 
is the most beautiful spot on earth.” Surely those who miss this Easter 
Sunrise Service are missing something both beautiful and inspiring. 

Bg * t 


SANTA SUSANA PASS ROADS 

The first road over the pass was built in 1860. Starting from the 
west it went up the canyon where the railroad tunnel now comes out, 
then branched slightly to the right going up the canyon where the 
Lilac Lane road is today. It reached the summit where the woven wire 
fence now stands and then plunged down a very steep grade known 
as the devil’s slide coming out where the Oak View Cemetery is now 
located near Chatsworth. 

The second road was built in 1895. It can be seen across the can- 
yon as you climb the present grade. On the San Fernando side it can 
be seen across the canyon to the south as you descend. When it was 
first built it was considered such a good Mt. road that the Supervisors 
from Santa Barbara County came down to see it. It did, however, have 
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Surveying in 1915 for road over the Pass. We are still using this road. Cars such as they 
are using traveled slowly, how about today’s cars. 


Simi Women’s Clubhouse when first moved to Community Center 
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many hairpin turns, difficult to make with long teams of horses. 

The present or third road over the pass was built in 1915. Mrs. 
Wright has a picture showing Surveyors working on that road with 
their Model T Ford standing by. We now need a more modern road, 
for cars of today travel much faster than the early Fords did. Also the 
number of cars has greatly increased and now can be counted by the 
thousands in a single day. A long time ago I have traveled that pass 


road without meeting a single car. 
® % 


THE EL CAMINO REAL 

About 45 years ago, when cars began to be more common, the 
owners became so reckless with them as to travel the dirt roads between 
cities and even the length of the state. The idea of a concrete road was 
ne conceived of, especially when cars became bogged down in the 
mud. 

We were among those unfortunate ones, for we traveled the dirt 
roads both to San Diego and San Francisco in 1915. The Panama Canal 
was completed in that year and to celebrate there were two fairs which 
we attended. The one in San Diego hoped to be a world’s fair but San 
Francisco was chosen, so the San Diego folks went ahead with their 
plans for a fair anyway. The San Francisco Fair was a National Ex- 
position and was known as the Panama Pacific Exposition. On our 
return from San Francisco we found a check from Henry Ford awaiting 
us, for he had promised to refund $50.00 if he sold 1,000 cars in 1914 
and he kept his promise. 

The idea of the E] Camino Real (the King’s Highway, for it was 
to follow as nearly as possible the route the Old Franciscan Missionary 
Fathers followed on foot between missions) took more realistic form 
when bonds for its construction were printed and sold, It was a for- 
gone conclusion that it would go through the Simi Valley on its route 
north from Los Angeles because it was thought that the railroad would 
be needed to bring in the gravel necessary for its construction. But 
the people living in the Conejo argued that the paved road was more 
needed over there because they had no railroad and they made the 
State Highway people a proposition. They said that if we can get a 
free right of way for such a road and if local gravel in the Malibu Creek 
proves suitable for the road, will you build it over here? The gravel 
proved suitable and a free right of way for this road was obtained, so 
the El] Camino Real was built over there. That was really the begin- 
ning of the present Freeway route over there, as the original route was 
continually improved. At first, however, the El] Camino Real was both 
narrow and crooked and presented many problems such as cars run- 
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ning off the road on curves and getting stuck in the adobe. 

Many trucks preferred the Simi road because it had only the one 
steep crooked road over the pass and the rest of the way was mostly 
straight road over which they could make good time. Now with the 
construction of a good Freeway through the Conejo Valley, most of 


these hills and crooks have been eliminated. 
*% * * 


THE HUMMING BIRD’S NEST 
This was the name given to Mr. Chas. Hoar’s early mountain ranch 
described elsewhere in this book. It can now be reached by keeping 
the straight road which passes the Hall Turkey ranch in the east end 
of the valley and proceeding up a hill. It is a little flat place on the 
side of a steep rocky mountain where a spring gushes forth. The flat 
comprises of perhaps ten acres of rich level soil. In the early days it 
was one of the show places of the valley and prospects for buying old 
Simi Valley Land and Water Co. property were shown this Humming- 
bird’s Nest. It is now privately owned and perhaps too many guests 
would not be welcome. The first time I visited it, Bud Taylor was 
living there and Mr. Hoar was living on his place near the center of 
the valley. When the old Santa Susana Hotel was built, water from 
the Humming Bird ranch spring was piped to the new hotel. I helped 
take up some of this old pipeline and used it to pipe water from a spring 
to a dairy which I once owned on what is now the Douglas Welfare 
Park. 
This ranch was bought by Mr. Hoar about 1872 from Juan Pucillo 
who stayed on and boarded Mr. Hoar and did most of the work im- 
proving the Humming Bird’s Nest. While Mr. Hoar was living up 
there he was running sheep on the valley floor below where he rented 
sheep pasture from Senator Bard. He used to watch his shepherds 
from a hideout he had at his ranch through high-powered binoculars. 
5 *® * 


EARLY ROADS BETWEEN THE SIMI AND CONEJO VALLEYS 
In the days of horsedrawn stages through the Conejo, the Simi 
Post Office was served at one time from the Newbury Park Post Office 
and at another time from the Cornell Post Office. Later, soon after the 
railroad was built through Simi, the Post Offices over there were served 
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from here. The early road from Simi to Conejo Valley and Russel Val- 
ley ran south from the lower end of the Simi through the Kujawski and 
McCoy ranches over the top of the hills and down through the East- 
wood ranch. This later was the Dinsmore ranch. A little below here 
the road branched, the road on down the canyon passing the Erbes ranch 
and on down to Newbury Park. The road to the left went over another 
hill and connected almost directly with the Russel Valley road. At a 
slight bend in this road, perhaps a half mile before you came to the 
Russel ranch house, was a one room white school house. Mrs. Cameron, 
then Miss Scott, taught in this school for a year and lived with the 
Russells. I think this was the school where Miss Philbrook’s older sister 
once taught. It is now proposed to rebuild this old road. The first time 
I used this old road was in 1906 about the time Mathieson Lake (now 
Lake Sherwood) was built. 

Another old road was the Norwegian Grade road, crossing the 
Tierra Rejada Valley. It connected at its south end close to Newbury 
Park and from its north end it could be reached either from Simi or, at 
a later date, from Moorpark. It was called the Norwegian grade be- 
cause Norwegians settled on this road. In fact the 400 acre site for the 
new Lutheran College was given by one of these old families, the 
Pedersons. It is now called the Moorpark road and the southerly por- 
tion of it passes many fine new homes and Super Markets. This por- 
tion has recently been improved, but the grade portion remains almost 
the same (except for pavement) as it was about seventy years ago. 
The county lacks funds for these necessary road improvements, but it 


is hoped state money can be obtained. 
Bo Bo ® 


THE SIMI VALLEY WOMANS CLUB HOUSE 

The Womans Club house was originally built in 1909 by the Fra- 
ternal Aid Association and was located in Simi across from the old 
Simi school house. This Association collapsed and the Simi building 
was put up for sale. 

The Womans Club, which was originally started by Mrs. Austin 
and my mother in 1914 was incorporated in 1922 and was looking 
toward a permanent home. When they heard that this building was 
for sale they bought it for something like $600 including some chairs 
and the piano. They then moved it up Royal Ave. to its present loca- 
tion. I hope to have a picture of how it looked about the time it was 
moved. 
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THE GLOBE WALNUT CO. 

Although the Globe Walnut Co., owned by Meyer Laff, only moved 
here about five years ago, they are perhaps the first industry to settle 
in our valley. They employ at the peak of the season about 60 women 
to sort the various grades of walnut meats, which are packed in boxes 
and shipped to markets all over the country. Of late they have built 
a fine new addition to Simi including a Bank, a grocery store, a Variety 
store and a Hardware store. This center also includes a cobbler’s shop, 
a cleaners, a television store, a barber shop, a beauty shop, and offices for 
the telephone company, the gas company, the Enterprise, Simi for Service 
and Simi Medical Center. A lar ge parking area is also included. In all it 
is a very fine addition to Simi. With Metr opolitan Water soon to come into 
our valley and with the hope of a Freeway soon to be built, what better 
incentive could be offered for more industry to come to our valley. With- 
out it our taxes will become almost unbearable, for industry usually car- 


ries a large portion of this burden. 
* Se od 


THE TAPO SHELL MINE 

High up in the hills, some 2000 feet above sea level is a whole moun- 
tain composed of shells and other life which at some time in the past 
must have been under water. The Gillibrands started to mine this — 
shell lime some 35 years ago and although they have sold the mine to 
Los Angeles interests they still continue to operate the mine on an ever 
increasing scale. “Tow” Gillibrand trucked shell from this mine to Los 
Angeles for about 28 years going every day with a load. He is now su- 
pervising a fleet of trucks performing the same operation. Many uses 
have been found for the products from this mine. The material is first 
blasted, loaded in dump trucks and hauled to a central plant where it 
is crushed, sorted as to size and sacked for shipment. Uses for these 
products run all the way from Fertilizer to building materials and oyster 
shell, so perfect that it is used to feed to poultry for making stronger 
egg shells. Many interesting fossils and shells of various types have 
been found but oyster shells predominate. Even Fossils of fish have 
been found. Clayton Gillibrand is still managing the mine and it looks 
as if it might continue many years, because recent test holes have shown 
there are still huge deposits yet to mine. 


MARLAND SUBDIVISION 
The Marland Subdivision was started about 1925. Orchards and 
lodge sites and town lots were laid out, mostly in Las Llajas canyon or 
adjacent to it. Property holders were to become members in a Country 
Club. The club house was built surrounded by a beautiful garden with 
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a large swimming pool. It was one of the largest and best in the valley, 
at the time of its construction, and many High School parties were held 
up there at the time our boys were in High School. It was the inten- 
tion of the company to build a dam in Las Llajas canyon, which would 
result in a large lake. Their plan was also to stock this lake with bass 
giving the added attraction of fishing to club members. However, the 
plans fell through and after a few lots were sold and the clubhouse, 
stables and a few cabins were built, the plans had to be abandoned. 
The club house and other construction still stands there overlooking 
the valley and is still kept up by Howard Marr and used for a dwelling. 
cod * 5 


PISGAH GRANDE 

Pisgah Grande was the name of a pentecostal colony located about 
five miles up Llajas Canyon. At this point the canyon widens and 
springs abound. It was started by a Dr. Youkam about 1918 and con- 
tinued until his death some 25 years later. Apparently his heirs were 
not interested in his work. At its height some 300 people lived up 
there. They had their dining hall, Orphanage, printing press and prayer 
tower, where constant prayer for the healing of residents of the colony 
was offered. Faith healing was one of the chief teachings, Dr. Youkam 
himself being miraculously healed before he started the colony. Like 
in the days of Pentecost; they shared all things in common. The colony 
was also self supporting, raising their own food and even making their 
own brick. Ruins of the old brick buildings can still be seen, but since 
the land is now privately owned, gates are usually locked. 

* * * 


THE MONTGOMERY SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

The late Wayne Montgomery, just before he passed away, had a very 
praiseworthy and thoughtful idea. He asked that a scholarship fund be 
established to help graduates from our High School go on to College. 
He asked that people coming to his funeral give to such a fund rather 
than to spend money on perishable flowers. His many friends, even 
those in other states, have rallied to the support of this fund, so that even 
this coming year worthy graduates may get financial help to further 
their education. He asked that the women’s society of the church ad- 
minister this fund. They are doing so and have appointed a special 


Treasurer to take care of this money. 
** a % 
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THE BEESEMEYER SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDING 

Another request of Wayne was to call the building, soon to be built 
on the lot he picked out so many years ago adjoining the church, the 
Beesemeyer unit. He did this in recognition of their many years of 
service to the church. You will recall how he picked this lot out by 
pointing at it as several of us sat on the floor of the new church with the 
map of the new Roussey Subdivision spread out before us. Wayne not 
only gave the lot but also contributed heavily toward the building. We 


are already much in need of it. 
* at 8 


CONCLUSION 

On this, the last page of the book, I would like to mention two 
things that have been holding this valley back. One has been the lack 
of a Freeway connecting our valley with Los Angeles, where many 
of our residents are now working. Such people now have to go back 
and forth over the Santa Susana Pass on a crooked two lane road 
built in 1915. ; 

The first lack, that of a firm water supply has already been 
settled. By an affirmative 92% vote last October, plans for bringing 
in Metropolitan water were made. This water has to go through a 
tunnel over a mile long under the Santa Susana Pass, traverse the 
full length of the Simi Valley where there will be six outlets to serve 
the entire valley. It will then go into a reservoir on the Joel McCrea 
ranch near the Tierra Rejada and from there will serve Thousand 
Oaks, Camarillo, Somis and Moorpark. Oxnard is holding an election 
in February and may wish to join us. Our vote was all the more 
remarkable in that it included a 22 million bond issue with which to 
carry out these plans. 

The second lack, that of a Freeway, has not yet been settled 
but progress is being made. In San Fernando Valley, a committee 
known as the Valley Wide Committee on Streets and Highways which 
includes a representative of about 22 chambers of commerce is pushing 
for the Simi Freeway. They have sent representatives to Sacramento on 
three occasions already I believe. This Freeway is endorsed by some 
ten big manufacturing concerns in the San Fernando Valley employing 
thousands of men, many of whom live in the Simi Valley. The traffic 
over the Pass, already numbered in the thousands, is expected to 
increase rapidly. On this side, a similar Committee, is being organized. 
This committee will be a representative group including practically 
the same territory as that included in the Calleguas Municipal Water 
District. Besides Freeways this committee will include many other roads 
needed in this area, especially those connecting the Simi Freeway 
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East wind in Santa Susana looking down Tapo Street toward the town. 
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with the Ventura Freeway passing Thousand Oaks. As a first unit, 
the most needed portion of the Simi Freeway, that over the Pass, may 
be built first. As I understand it, several surveys have already been 
made for this portion of the freeway and its route is pretty well 
decided upon. 

As we close this book, what has been its purpose? My answer 
would be that its purpose has been twofold. First to acquaint its 
readers with what early days here were like and secondly to inspire 
its readers into living lives of greater service, so that later generations 
can look back and say, “There was a man or woman who accomplished 
great things for the betterment of the valley and the people who live 
in it.” After all, a life given in the service of others, as is exemplified by 
lives of many of our pioneers, is a life well spent. Special mention 
should be made of these pioneers, who, working under God, con- 
tributed toward the building of our churches, for devotion to the 
upbuilding of His Kingdom has never been neglected. 


Mouth of Indian Cave. R. E. Harrington and children. 
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